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Thousands of Lutheran youth are now preparing for confirmation 
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Seed Corn 


MEMBERS OF the congregation were a bit confused as they read 
the Sunday church bulletin, for opposite “Offering” were the words 
“Seed Corn.” Some said, “What does it mean?” Others simply 
looked at it with quizzical expression, shrugged their shoulders, and 
turned to other items. 

But one member, raised in the country, did catch the meaning. 
After church he said, “Pastor, I see your point in putting the words 
‘Seed Corn’ opposite ‘Offering.’ Some of every crop must be set 
aside for planting if there are to be crops in the future. It can’t be 
all used up. So too, we are obliged to give back to God a portion 
of what we receive so there will be blessings for those who follow 
us. If we use up all we receive for ourselves, it would be like eating 
the seed corn. We would be destroying the source of supply.” 

Of course, the offering is like seed corn, part of the harvest which 
you set aside and plant in God’s field so that there may be other 
harvests. WALTER COWEN 
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Heat on the White House 

The story circulating among U.S. Prot- 
estants this month is that Roman Cath- 
olics had turned on blistering heat at the 
White House executive office. They hope 
to pressure President Harry Truman into 
. sending another representative to the 
Vatican to succeed Myron C. Taylor. 

One report came from Dr. Frank B. 
Gigliotti, a Presbyterian who had as- 
sisted in writing the Italian peace treaty. 
He said Roman Catholics are flooding 
government offices with demands for the 
appointment of somebody to represent the 
United States at the papal court. 

The Christian Century this month said 
it had heard that for every 300 letters 
from Protestants objecting to replacement 
of Taylor at the Vatican, Roman Cath- 
olics were writing President Truman 
10,000 letters asking for a replacement. 
“The heat originates in the Vatican it- 
self,’ said the Century. 

It would be a major diplomatic victory 
for the Vatican if it could get the US. 
government to send over an ambassador 
or representative of lower rank. Prot- 
estants object to recognizing the Pope as 
head of both a church and a state. 


Why was Taylor sent? 

Protestants have never been convinced 
that sending Myron Taylor to the Vatican 
as a personal representative of President 
Franklin Roosevelt was anything but 
smart political strategy. 

“We have always believed,” said the 
Christian Century this month, “that the 
Taylor mission was simply a Roosevelt 
maneuver to gain and hold the Catholic 
vote.” 

The News Review (London) reported 
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recently that Myron Taylor as the pi 
sonal representative of President Trum: 
attempted in 1947 to promote Vatic 
policy by seeking to persuade Brit? 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee to r; 
ognize Franco’s Spanish regime. 

For 10 years Protestants have p» 
tested continuously, loudly, and alm 
unanimously against sending an offic 
representative of the U.S. government 
the government of the tiny Vatican st« 
Protestants say this is a violation of 
basic American principle of separat 
of church and state. 


Canadians protest 

A resolution opposing appointment 
a Canadian envoy to the Vatican © 
adopted by the Board of Evangelism - 
Social Service of the United Church 
Canada at its meeting in Toronto 
month. 

The resolution declared that sendir 
Canadian representative to the Vati 
would be official recognition of 
branch of the Christian Church 
thereby constitute political discrimina® 
in favor of that church, provoke seri 
religious dissension in Canada, and we 
be a cause of national disunity. 

“Tt would involve recognition of 
Roman Catholic Church as a state, 
we Cannot support this,” the board » 
“We do not accept the view that the 
man Church can be recognized « 
formidable ally in the defense of de 
cratic and religious liberty.” 


Czechs expose ''miracle" 
Communists in Czechoslovakia 

sidered it necessary this month to 

credit the “miracle” which had ter 
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ce in the Roman Catholic church in 
: village of Cihost. 
People in Cihost were convinced they 
ad seen the arms of the altar cross move 
lowly, as a signal that the faithful would 
protected against Communist op- 
fessors. In Prague a movie was being 
hown this month to explain the “mir- 
cle.” It showed a system of levers and 
ulleys by which the Rev. Josef Toufar 
llegedly moved the cross. 
thee the movie showed a map on 
yhich pulleys led to Rome, suggesting 
hat the Vatican was responsible for the 
flair. Other pulleys led to New York 
‘ity where a blimplike capitalist was 
nanipulating the whole system. 


ll missionaries must go 

This month the Czech government was 
ompleting its task of clearing out all 
American missionaries working in their 
ountry. By March 31 every Mormon 
vould be expelled. The Rev. Joseph P. 
gartak, superintendent of the Methodist 
Shurch in Czechoslovakia, was preparing 
Odepart. French Roman Catholic priests 
ind nuns in various monasteries and con- 
ents had received orders to leave. 

Dean Jan Dechet, Roman Catholic 
riest in Slovakia, had refused to give up 
lis post as administrator of the diocese 
Mf Banska Bystrica. He had been ap- 
ointed by the Communist government 
wuthorities, and was promptly excom- 
_ by the Vatican for accepting 

church post without church authoriza- 
ion. 

Dr. Alexej Cepicka, in charge of the 
zech government Office of Church Af- 
fairs, said this month that the Vatican is 
an ally of the American government, “to 
ry to preserve the capitalist rule wher- 
er American imperialists are too weak.” 
€ said the Roman Catholic bishops must 
ee themselves from “dollar imperial- 
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ATOMIC ENERGY CHURCH 


At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, atomic energy center 


where the U.S. government is now permitting 
construction of churches, Baptists plan to build 
this one. The architect's drawing shows a 200- 
foot pylon tower beside an egg-shaped build- 
ing. Estimated cost of the project is $400,000 


ism” and cease supporting policies of the 
United States and the Vatican which are 
aimed at “world domination.” 


Hungarians explain 

Since Bishop Lajos Ordass was sent to 
prison, no financial help had been given 
by Lutheran World Action to the Lu- 
theran Church of Hungary. Americans 
had no guarantee that money would be 
used for proper reconstruction projects 
of the church. 

This month an appeal had come from 
Hungarian Lutheran bishops and other 
church officials. “We shall be grateful 
to our western brethren should they be 
willing to continue their brotherly help 
to us,” said the Hungarians. Message was 
conveyed in the newssheet sent western 
churchmen by the press bureau of the 
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Hungarian Protestant Churches. 

“We cannot take responsibility for 
starting a so-called church resistance,” 
explained the Hungarians. The church is 
not in position to enter a political strug- 
gle. 

Even though under political pressure, 
“never did the Word of God speak to the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church so abun- 
dantly as it does now, and never was it 
listened to by so many people,” said the 
Hungarians. “We ask more comprehen- 
sion, patience, love, and trust from our 
Lutheran brothers.” Western Lutherans 
who “frequently regard us with suspicion 
and judge us with bias” should “feel more 
responsibility for us, pray more for us.” 


Lutheran appointed in Hungary 

Last month the Hungarian government 
appointed a Lutheran layman as chief of 
the department of church affairs. The 
post had always been held by Roman 
Catholics. 

The new chief is Josef Darvas, mem- 
ber of the Peasants party and not a Com- 
munist, but an active collaborator with 
the Communists since the war. He had 
not taken a vigorous part in trying to force 
Bishop Lajos Ordass out of his position in 
the church. Since the arrest of Bishop 
Ordass he has become superintendent of 
the diocese of which Lajos Ordass is still 
nominally the bishop. 


Poles release bishop 

For two weeks Roman Catholic Bishop 
Kazimierz Kawalski had been a prisoner 
in his own house. On March 3 he was 
released from this imprisonment. 

Cold war against the church then 
turned against the primate of the Roman 
Church in Poland, Adam Cardinal Sa- 
pieha. He was sharply accused in a govy- 
ernment statement made public in War- 
saw of “misuse of authority over the 
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‘refugee. Give clothes to save lives 


church.” The specific charge was that 
had asked that no more shipments 
clothing and medical supplies be s. 
from the United States to Caritas, 
church’s relief agency which has nm 
been put under government control. 
On March 6 the Polish government 
nounced it would seize éach estate | 
more than 250 acres which is held by | 
church. Much church revenue in Poli 
has been secured from its land holdir 
Poland is the only Communist-contro® 
country in central Europe where a le 
percentage of church land has not alre’ 
been nationalized. The Polish Chu 
now holds at least 450,000 acres. 


No Easter parade in Europe 
There wouldn’t be many folk deck 
in brand-new clothes on Easter along 
shattered streets of Germany or in 
refugee camps in Palestine. But s» 
would at least be decently dressed | 
result of shipments of used clothing f 
Christians in America. ; 
At Thanksgiving a clothing collec 
made by Lutheran World Relief nett» 
total of 400 tons. Since LWR starte» 
work in 1946, it has shipped to 13 clip: 
tries a total of nearly 175,000 tons. 
Need among the refugees in ce 
Europe, especially in Germany, conti 
to be great. “These 14 million people 
four years ago with only what they c 
carry,” says Dr. S. C. Michelfelder,. 
theran World Federation executive 
retary. “Their clothes*are now th» 
bare or worn out. 
“Children have grown. New one’ 
born. In spite of making things 
there comes a time when clothing 
won't reach. -A suit of clothes or ps 
shoes may mean a’ month’s wages 


save souls.” 
Holy Week, from April 2 to 8, i 
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LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 


Send your gifts for the needy abroad to your nearest LWR depot, or to 
LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 


North 13th Street & Bushkill Drive 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


time scheduled by Lutheran World Relief 
for the first big clothing collection of 
1950. Some congregations will wish to 
Select some other April week. But “it is 
hoped that by the end of April, the cloth- 
ing will be in the LWR warehouse ready 
for shipment abroad,” said Bernard A. 
Confer this month. He is administrative 
secretary of Lutheran World Relief. 

On carload shipments LWR will pay 
freight charges. Last autumn Lutherans 
conducted community-wide collections of 
used clothing in many areas, with filling 
a boxcar as their goal. 


Minister gets in trouble 

_ Three Negroes attended a service at 

the Miami Shores Community Church in 

Florida. They wanted to hear an address 

by Dr. E. Stanley Jones. The Negroes 
adn’t been invited, explained the pastor, 
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the Rev. Donald Douds, but they were 
welcome to stay. 

Some members of the congregation 
felt insulted. One member left the 
church. Pastor Douds said he would 
resign, effective this summer. Last year 
he had invited a Negro minister to speak 
to his congregation and had received 
“threats of violence.” At that time the 
congregation voted 227 to 89 not to 
accept the pastor’s resignation. 

At Raleigh, North Carolina, the con- 
gregation of the United Church (Congre- 
gational Christian) backed up the pastor, 
the Rev. Fred Eutzler, on a program of 
interracial activities. At a congregational 
meeting attended by 200 a resolution 
stating that the church was for white 
persons only was defeated. 

Pastors in South Dallas, Texas, asked 
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City Manager Charles C. Ford last month 
to put a stop to efforts of “unscrupulous 
real estate men” to sell homes to Negroes 
in*areas where white people have been 
living. ‘“We’re for segregation,” said the 
Rev. John G. Moore, “and God is too.” 

Pastor Moore cited Acts 17:26... 
“And (God) hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and: hath. determined 
the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation.” The “bounds 
of their habitation,” said Pastor Moore, 
are the lines of segregation. 


Hyde Park Methodist Church in 


Tampa, Florida, announced last month it, 


would no longer use publications of the 
Methodist Publishing House. The Chris- 
‘tian Advocate, weekly periodical of the 
Methodist Church, had a front-cover pic- 
ture last month showing a white boy and 
a Negro with heads together reading a 
magazine. Inside was a two-page story 
on Negro colleges. The Adult Student 
and The High Road were other official 
Methodist publications disliked for their 
statements on race relations. 


Roman Catholic progress 

March was the month for Roman 
Catholics to pray for “Progress of the 
Church among Negroes in America.” 
Pope Pius had said that “those entering 
the Catholic Church, whatever their or- 
igin, must know they have equal rights 
as children in the house of the Lord,” 
according to a news report from Rome. 

Only 362,427 of the 14 million U.S. 
Negroes are Roman Catholic, said the 
Rome report. This is an increase of 160 
per cent since 1900, although Negro 
population in the United States has in- 
creased only 70 per cent, said America 
this month. 

There are 438 Roman Catholic priests 
working among U.S. Negroes, of whom 
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30 are Negroes .. . 2,000 nuns, of wh 
400 are Negroes . . . in 312 paroch 
schools there are 67,738 Negro pupii 
In 1949 the Roman Catholics announce’ 
8,857 Negro converts in the U.S. in o 
year. In Bessemer, Alabama, a $350,0 
mission for Negroes was dedicated 2 
Roman Catholics in January. . 
“More and more the Negro is beg) 
ning to recognize the Catholic Church > 
his true and influential friend,” said R 
man Catholic Bishop Richard O. Gere 
of Natchez, Mississippi, at a conventi! 
of the Catholic Committee of the Sous}. 


Information wanted 

A free correspondence course in RK 
man Catholic teaching would be pi 
vided to anybody interested, said t 
Knights of Columbus. In large adverti- 
ments in mass-circulation magazin» 
readers were urged to “Learn the Tru 
about the Catholic’Church by Mail . 
at No Cost.” 

This month the Knights of Columt) 
said they had received 403,315 reque 
for information about Roman Cath 
icism. Of that number 27,933-had sigr: 
up for the course. One request had coy 
from Russia. 


Niemoeller trip 

Protestants of Brazil were planning; 
meet May 14-17 to create a Luther 
federation. Four synods, all of Gerny 
origin; hope eventually to create a J 
theran Church of Brazil. Membership 
the synods is 400,000. 

Until World War II the Brazilian Pr 
estant churches were an outpost of | 
Evangelical Church in Germany. Past» 
were sent from Germany to minister 
the German language, and returned 
Germany when their periods of service: 
Brazil had been completed. 

Dr. Martin Niemoeller is chairman 
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BRUNNER VisiTs Mission HOSPITAL 
c Theologian and his wife watch eye examination at Vellore 


| the Foreign Office (Aussenamt) of the 
} Evangelical Church in Germany, from 
) Which Brazilian churches have cut loose. 
) Last month Dr. Niemoeller announced he 


} would go to Brazil for the May meeting | 


| of the federation. Brazilian congregations 
| would be asked to receive offerings to pay 
' expenses of his trip. 


Churches planning to unite in the fed- 


eration are the Evangelical Church of Rio 
| Grande do Sul, founded 1886, having 
248,600 members the Lutheran 
| Church in Brazil, founded 1905, 71,300 
| members .. . Evangelical Synod of Santa 
| Catarina and Parana, founded 1909, 
| 65,000 members . . . and Central Brazilian 


| Synod, founded 1912, 25,000 membets. 


Pihcologians travel 

| Top-notch theologians weren’t staying 
quietly in their classrooms. Most fa- 
| Mous American theologian, Dr. Reinhold 
ig 
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Niebuhr of Union Seminary, New York 
City, was scheduled to be in East Berlin 
in mid-April for the annual session of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany. The 
EKID comprises 13 Lutheran, 11 United, 
and 2 Reformed churches. 

Dr. Niebuhr will lecture on “What 
contribution can the church make to- 
ward peace?” 

Last month the most noted Swedish 
theologian, Bishop Anders Nygren, was 
meeting with Lutheran churches of India. 
He represented the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, of which he is president. 

Also in India was the famous Swiss 
theologian, Dr. Emil Brunner, whose 
books translated into English (The Di- 
vine-Human Encounter, Revelation and 
Reason, and others) have influenced 
American Protestants deeply. Dr. Brun- 
ner had first gone to Japan, and then ex- 
tended his trip elsewhere through Asia. 
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~ World News Notes 


Turks make steel 

WITH THE AID of outside capital and 
technical skill, largely provided through 
Marshall Plan aid, Turkey is stepping up 
production of raw materials for the na- 
tion’s industries. So far this consists 
chiefly of ore and coal. These, however, 
have been increasing so rapidly that coal 
and chrome are being counted on to be- 
come articles for export in the future. 

Turkey has but one steel mill, hastily 
set up by Kemal Pasha, when he was 


anxious to justify his seizure of the na- 


tion by showing signs of progress. Now, 


that mill is expanding under American 
experts, and others are to be added to 
meet Turkey’s need of heavy com- 
modities. 

To make these ventures profitable, 
roadmaking and harbor facilities are on 
the list for early development. Turkey 
has only one port, with inadequate facil- 
ities. This is at Zonguldah, on the Black 
Sea, which is now being mechanized and 
protected with a breakwater. Until re- 
cently it has been merely a post on an 
inlet. Any storm could rush in and cause 


_a vessel, loading, to put to sea for safety. 


on 


Sometimes it took a vessel six weeks to 
stow its cargo for that reason. Indus- 
trialization in Turkey will require other 
harbors and many roads to carry on a 
profitable export and import trade. 


Encouraged to resist 

SOME PHYSICIANS have for some time 
been cautioning their associates in the 
American Medical Association to soft- 
pedal opposition to the proposed plans for 
a U.S. compulsory health program. They 
suggested various compromises to head off 
federal-controlled medical care and insur- 
ance, and advised a more sympathetic 
co-operation. 
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The results of the recent British ge 
eral election, plus a series of reports 
competent observers of the British hea! 
program in action, are likely to table t 
political suggestions and encourage t 
A.M.A. in its opposition toward the a 
ministration’s plan. ' 


The bill came in winter 

LAST SUMMER a group of Czech a® 
letes was invited to Moscow to be he 
ored for their strength and skill. Th 
were conveyed in a special plane, ent) 
tained in splendid apartments, and sho 
ered with all sorts of attentions. Sow 
publicity was broadcast all over Eure: 
and America, to demonstrate the Kre) 
lin’s gracious way of doing the right thi 
in honoring fine achievements. 

About Feb. 13, 1950, the governme 
of Czechoslovakia‘ received a bill fre 
Moscow, requesting prompt payment » 
last summer’s entertainment of the ar 
letes. Instructions accompanying the |} 
demanded payment in U.S. dollars. 


Albania unhappy 

THE POLITICAL POT is boiling so 
riously in Albania that it has lifted the 
and scalded the Soviet cooks who he 
been making a mess of Albanian affa 

Behind the figurehead government 
Premier Hoxha, Moscow-trained Co 
munists have taken over the direction 
Albania’s economics and politics. Si» 
their’ prime object has been to se: 
Soviet interests, and fulfill Soviet 
mands, the nation’s economic secu? 
has suffered greatly. The result has by 
growing dislocation. Oppressive rest! 
tions on labor and business, collectiv? 
tion of farms and farmers, burdense» 
taxes, subjugation of labor and wide 
employment have spread ruin. 
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‘The consequence has been sullen oppo- 
sition, organized revolt, much of it in- 


and. Also the rebels are encouraged by 
he success of Tito in neighboring Yugo- 
via. There are indications they may be 
tting something substantial from that 
ource. Hoxha was recently summoned to 
Moscow, likely to receive further instruc- 
tion in Soviet methods and some admoni- 
tion on the unsatisfactory state of Rus- 
Sian interests in Albania. 


No support 

~ FRANCE, CONFRONTED. with the pos- 
sibility of an early invasion of her uneasy 
holdings in Indo-China, thought she had 
a good weapon at hand to meet a Red 
Chinese assault. She has had to change 
her mind. 

Her intention was to arm more than 
30,000 Nationalist soldiers who had re- 
treated into Indo-China and had been in- 
-terned. The native government  stren- 
“uously objected, because the Indo-Chinese 
“drew no line between the Nationalists and 
“the Reds. They hate all Chinese alike. 


cA influence 

_ Tue voice of America is evolving a 
plan to counteract the serious effects of 
America’s loss of prestige in the Far East, 
“particularly in China. It is arranging to 
“blanket all China with news of the U.S. 
y means of broadcasts over the medium 
-wave lengths. The purpose is to cor- 
tect the impressions of the western world, 
particularly of the U.S., that seemingly 
‘influence the Chinese. 

_ Success of the scheme is problematical. 
It has failed largely in its application to 
"Russia, because Soviet ingenuity found a 
way to jam the air-waves directed at the 
Russian people. It could fail with China 
in the same way, through means supplied 
by the Soviet. It is likelier to fail because 
0 ‘the lack of receiving radios among the 
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spired by the actions of the Reds in com- . 
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masses of the Chinese people, even more 
among other peoples of the Far East. 


Scrap iron for Soviet Germany 
SCRAP IRON and steel may again take a 


front seat in stirring up war. They are 
given as perhaps the chief cause for the 
halting of trucks moving in and out of 
Berlin. Soviet Germany has a_ severe 
metal famine. It needs the scrap for its 
struggling steel industry. Hence shop- 
keepers, housewives and roving boys are 
under strict orders to bring in any little 
bit of metal they can find. Any attempt 
to evade the law for personal profit draws 
a jail sentence. 

Trucks therefore are halted going either 
way to assure that no scrap of metal es- 
capes. Incidentally the process interferes 
with the economics of West Germany— 
halts business, directs trade elsewhere and 
thus increases unemployment particularly 
in West Berlin. There one out of every 
three workers is unemployed or on a part- 
time job, which fits very well into Russia’s — 
“creeping blockade.” 


Navy for the Chinese reds 

CHINESE REDS, in making plans to in- 
vade Formosa, are counting on ship de- 
sertions, complete -with crews, from the 
Nationalist Navy. To the expected de- 
fections from the Nationalist Navy the 
Communists count on adding U.S. assault 
craft left around the China Sea when the 
U.S. forces decided to depend on planes, 
bombing, and the Atom-bomb for the 
conquest of Japan, thus dropping its plans 
to invade the Japanese islands with am- 
phibious craft and operations. 

It seems that no efforts were made by 
U.S. naval authorities to withdraw these 
vessels within American lines of super- 
vision. If that.is so, and the Chinese reds 
appropriate them, the U.S. will have in- 
directly furnished the Communists with 
a navy. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


ONE OF THE tragedies of war is the im- 
pact which it makes on the lives of chil- 
dren. In countries where the fighting 
took place and in lands forcibly occupied 
by aggressor nations, children bear the 
scars both in body and soul of the ex- 
periences they have been through. Pov- 
erty, undernourishment, exposure, fear of. 
an uncertain future, take an appalling toll. 

In an effort to meet this problem on an 
international scale, the General Assembly 
in December 1946 voted to establish the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF), for direct 
aid to children in the period of crisis fol- 
lowing the war. Need was to be the only 
criterion, with no discrimination of race, 
creed, nationality, or political belief. 


BEGINNING with those countries rav- 
aged by war, UNICEF broadened its 
operations to a global scale. It has given 
aid to children and mothers in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and South America. It has 
distributed protective foods through six 
million supplementary meals. It has sup- 
plied raw cotton, wool, and leather for 
local manufacture into clothing for sev- 
eral million children. 

Much of UNICEF’s work has been in 
the field of child health. In co-operation 
with the World Health Organization, over 
17 million children have been examined 
for tuberculosis and 8 million have been 
vaccinated. Major campaigns have been 
waged against syphilis and against diseases 
peculiar to particular regions. 

As the emergency period passes, coun- 
tries are increasingly asking for help in 
long-term health programs, including the 
training of personnel for children’s work. 
One project looking to the future was the 
construction of milk-drying and pas- 
teurization, plants in a number of Euro- 
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INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN'S 
, EMERGENCY FUND 


pean countries. Processed milk from these” 
plants will be distributed to impoverished 
children and mothers. 
U.S. participation é 

THE UNITED StaTEs has carried a ma- 
jor share of the financial support of the. 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Congress 
appropriated $75 million on a matching 
basis, with the U.S. providing 72 per cent 
and the other natjons 28 per cent. These: 
funds will be available until June of this 
year, when U.S. participation willend. | 

The U.S. Committee for UNICEF’ 
fostered the raising of private funds im 
this country. It co-operated in promoting 
the United Nations Appeal for Children 
in 1948 and in encouraging individuals) 
and voluntary organizations to make spe 
cial contributions in 1949. : 


FEELING THAT the values involved and 
the lessons learned should not be dis 
sipated, the U.S. delegation to the Unitec 
Nations has urged that a similar program 
be set up on a long-range basis. Ou™ 
delegates proposed in June 1949 tha 
Secretary General Trygve Lie, in co) 
operation with the UN Social Commis. 
sion and with interested agencies, study 
the problem and make recommendation 
to the next meeting of the UN Economii 
and Social Council. | 

The /UN Social Commission, at ify 
meeting in April, will consider a repoy 
dealing with (I) activities which coul 
be handled on a continuing basis by a 
ready existing international agencies; (2 
ways in which the UN and specialize 
agencies could co-ordinate their chiv 
dren’s activities; and (3) new organiz. 
tional arrangements needed for more e& 
fective international action on behalf of) 
children. —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN’ 
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[hey’re Interested in Their Students 


y RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


At the ULC's Wittenberg College, the student is not just another 


registrar's statistic; he's a potential Christian leader of tomorrow 


OF ALL THE VALENTINES—comically 
ute or seriously sentimental—ever ex- 
hanged on the Wittenberg College cam- 
us in Springfield, Ohio, none has been 
ppreciated more by the student body 
an the one delivered by a member of 
ie institution’s original board of directors 
n Feb. 14, 1845. 

On that day, Pastor J. H. Hoffman pur- 
jaded his colleagues of the board to se- 
ct Wittenberg College as the name of 
hat was to become one of the best 
Jnited Lutheran colleges and to discard 
wo other suggestions—Wooster Lu- 
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theran Theological and Collegiate Insti- 


tute and Manual Labor Institution! 

Pastor Hoffman argued well for bor- 
rowing what was then the name of 
Europe’s best-known university, the in- 
stitution where Martin Luther had taught 
in the 16th century. He drove home his 
point that the name Wittenberg was fa- 
mous in Lutheran history, that all Prot- 
estantism honored it. 

Had he been less definite or outspoken, 
seniors now at Wittenberg might be 
working hard for a diploma from Manual 
Labor Institute, might call themselves 
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Workhorses instead of Tigers. 


WITTENBERG has more than its name to 
give it distinction these days! As one of 
the largest ULC colleges (1,205) with the 
largest endowment ($2,323,113) Witten- 
berg is healthy financially, scholastically, 
and spiritually! Total property valuation 
is approximately $6 million. 

Such has not always been the case! 
When Pastor Ezra Keller left a Middle- 
town (Md.) pastorate in 1845 to accept a 
professorship in an institution still-to-be- 
established in Ohio, he arrived to find that 
Wittenberg College was literally a dream 
and a prayer. 

His salary was $800 a year—$400 for 
his post on the college faculty, the other 
$400 from two Springfield congregations 
he was to serve as pastor. Until sufficient 
funds were subscribed by interested Ohio 
Lutherans, classes were to meet in the 
basement of First Church. 

Students were charged $1.25 a week 
for board and room, $17 per session for 
tuition and incidental expenses, laundry 


cost 50 cents a month, and wood for fuel 
set the first Wittenbergers back just $1.50 
per session. 

During the first term, four students 
attended the theological classes, 42 pupils” 
enrolled in the academic department. The 
faculty consisted of three persons—Dr. 
Keller and two assistants. 


IMAGINE THREE MEN teaching subjects | 
that included: archaeology, hermeneutics, 
Biblical criticism, sacred rhetoric, Ger- 
man, Greek, systematic theology and= 
homiletics; geography, English grammar, - 
algebra, geometry, plane trigonometry, 
surveying, navigation, art, philosophy, 
chemistry, rhetoric, logic, general history. 
and Latin! 

It was not easy guiding a brand new 
institution through its labor pains. Yet 
Pastor Keller combined many respon- 
sibilities—college president, professor. 
pastor, and missionary to numerous com- 
munities where he organized new con- 
gregations. 

Not a man to complain, nevertheless 
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Dr. Keller confided to his diary during 
he early days of his administration: “Two 
hours each day I consume in theological 


instruction . . . thrice a week I hear a 
slass in natural philosophy . . . lecture 
svery Wednesday evening .. . attend a 


sonference with students every Saturday 
2vening . . . have the general superin- 
fendence of the school . . . preach twice 
or thrice each Sunday. Besides, I direct 
the improvements on the college grounds, 
Nave an extensive correspondence in ad- 
Jition to my domestic affairs. As to toils, 
[ can lay some claim to being a Lutheran, 
for Luther was emphatically a man of 
oils.” 

On the same page, he continued: “This 
entire week I have been busy superin- 
lending the improvements on the college 
srounds; have had at’ work three car- 
penters, four plasterers, and six or seven 
students felling trees, peeling bark, and 
mauling rails.” 


WITHIN THREE YEARS (by 1848) Keller 
sould see that Wittenberg was gathering 
momentum. Friends were increasing in 
numbers. The college became better 
Known. Support was growing. Student 
enrollment was on. the increase. 

That summer, however, he returned 
for a short visit to his beloved Middle- 
town, intimated to his friends that “this 
will be my last visit among you.” In mid- 
December, he was stricken with typhoid 
fever. Early on the morning of Dec. 29, 
he was dead—only 37 years old! His 
lifeblood had been poured into his Wit- 
tenberg! 


StncE Dr. KELLER’s day the college 
campus has grown from 17 acres to the 
present 55. During this time Hamma 
Divinity School has evolved, as an out- 


Recitation Hall, late spring 
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growth of the theological department of 
the college. In December of 1887, a 
Wittenberg alumnus, Pastor M. W. 
Hamma, offered real estate worth $5,000 
if a separate building were erected within 
the year, and if in addition to the pre- 
scribed three-year course in theology, a 
shorter course might be offered. Pastor 
Hamma felt that many men in their early 
thirties might be willing to turn from 
their chosen profession to the ministry 
providing they could be trained ade- 
quately in less than the customary three 
years. 

The offer was accepted. To the original 
$5,000, another $5,500 was added by in- 
dividuals sympathetic toward Hamma’s 
idea. 
was destroyed by fire in 1901. Since the 
loss was only partially covered by insur- 
ance the original donor made up the dif- 
ference to permit its replacement. Later, 
he gave another $30,000, added still 
more at subsequent times. 

The seminary is located on the same 
campus as Wittenberg; its president is 
Wittenberg’s president. The same board 
of directors administers both institutions. 
Three buildings—Keller Hall (dormi- 
tory), the chapel and classroom building, 
and refectory—comprise the Hamma 
campus, located between Wittenberg’s 
Myers Hall and the new physical educa- 
tion building. College students and semi- 
narians share the same library facilities, 
join in many activities. The gently rolling 
campus of the college and seminary is 
admittedly one of the most beautiful of 
United Lutheran Church institutions. 


EVER SINCE the Keller administration 
set the pace, the high standards of spir- 
itual values has continued at Wittenberg. 
Each president since the first has increased 
the strength of Christian influence on the 
campus. 

While the present student body can in 
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The building stood for 11 years, 


no sense be considered pietistic, neverthe- 
less, you'll not embarrass any student by 
discussing religion, or arguing Christian 
morality. 

Although one of the largest of the 


United Lutheran Church’s !4 colleges, 
Wittenberg is not really a big school. It 
has never intended to get in this cate- 
gory. Its ideal is that it should serve as 
a good school, recognized for the superior 
quality of its faculty along with the high 
scholarship of its student body. 


PERHAPS THE BEST proof of this ob- 
jective could be found in a recent occur- 
rence on the Springfield campus: 

An average student suddenly began 
slipping in scholarship. Interviewed by 
professors and advisors, the student ad- 
mitted he seemed to be lacking in energy 
somewhere along the line. The first and 
most obvious check was on his physical 
condition. Permission for the Witten- 
berger to return to his home for consulta- 
tion with his family doctor was granted. 
Physical examinations disclosed nothing 
amiss, so further interviews with chaplain 
and professors were arranged. Mean- 
while, President Clarence Stoughton made 
a special trip to discuss the matter with 
the boy’s parents. 


Despite the fact that it was found ~ 
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Elgar Weaver Observatory 


necessary for the student to leave school, 
Wittenberg remains interested in his wel- 
fare, continues to keep in touch with him. 
That sort of personal concern for the 
student is distinctive of Wittenberg. 
Nearly 9,500 Wittenberg graduates are 
on the school’s alumni roster. More than 
2,500 are or have been teachers in ele- 
mentary and high schools, colleges and 


: 


universities. 

Over 1,000 have served the Luther 
Church as pastors; 77 more have served 
the church in the foreign mission fields. | 
The legal and medical professions have 
attracted nearly 200 graduates each; busi- 
ness and engineering claimed another 
large segment. i 

A number of Wittenberg alumni have 
made notable conttibutions in their! 
chosen profession. Perhaps among the’ 
most widely known of the college alumni 
are Pastor Isaac K. Funk (1860) and 
Pastor Adam Wagnalls (1866) who 
formed the famous Funk and Wagnalls 
publishing house . . . Sherwood Ander- 
son, noted playright and Pulitzer prize 
winner . . . and Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas 
author of such well-known books as 
Magnificent Obsession, The Robe, ane 
The Big Fisherman. 

Judge Charles B. Zimmerman, 
of the Ohio State Supreme Court, is @ 
Wittenberg graduate now serving on thi 
Executive Board of the United Lutherar 
Church in America. Judge Thomas Lans 
berry’ was recently elevated in judicia 
ranks of Somerset (Pa.) county. 

The ULC is filled with Wittenberg an) 
Hamma-trained pastors: Dr. Ross Stove: 
of Messiah Church, Philadelphia; Di 
Paul Anspach, former secretary of thy 
ULC’s Board of Foreign Missions; thi 
Rev. Herman Gilbert, now associated wit! 
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that board. 
The church’s CHEY appeal is being 
‘directed by Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, Wit- 
‘tenberg and Hamma alumnus, who last 
year completed the longest Wittenberg 
College presidency (29 years) in the his- 
tory of the institution. Dr. W. Carl Satre, 
‘the central regional director for CHEY 
and pastor of Augsburg, Toledo, Ohio, 
‘is a son of the seminary. 
Dr. Erwin Spees, of the Parish and 
‘Church School -Board, and the Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease, executive secretary of 
‘the Luther League of America, both call 
Wittenberg and Hamma their alma 
mater, as do ULCA Synod Presidents 
‘Lewis Speaker (Texas), F. “M. Hanes 
‘(ndiana), Frederick Boldt (Iowa), and 
‘Paul A. Bishop (Northwest). 
Dr. Rudolph Schulz, former Carthage 
‘College president and now pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Knoxville, Tenn., is a 
'Hamma-trained clergyman, as are Dr. 
“Ralph White, former missionary to Brit- 
ish Guiana and the Argentine, now a 
‘ULCA pastor in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
‘Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, and Dr.-M. Edwin 
Thomas, a former secretary of the ULC 
‘Board of Foreign Missions. 

Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, former vice pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
‘is a Wittenberger. 


FROM A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN during 
‘Christian Higher Education Year, Wit- 
tenberg and Hamma will receive $550,000 
from congregations of the Ohio, Mich- 


West Virginia synods. 

Concerning the $475,000 to go to Wit- 
‘tenberg, President Stoughton says 
“$100,000 will be used for debt reduc- 
‘tion. The other $375,000 will be used 
‘to construct a new library. 

“The most vital need of Wittenberg 
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igan, Indiana, Kentucky-Tennessee, and 


today is a new library. We have 86,000 
volumes with 15,000 more to catalog and 
with no adequate space. CHEY is apply- 
ing a stimulant; it is giving a library which 
is the heart of the institution.” 

Dean Elmer E. Flack, of Hamma 
Divinity School, says “the $75,000 al- 
located to Hamma will be used toward 
the erection of a new building to fulfill a 
fourfold purpose—(1) to provide a re- 
fectory; (2) to provide a social hall; (3) 
to provide additional dormitory facilities; 
and (4) to provide a reading room. 

“With a much-enlarged student body, 
Hamma is greatly in need of facilities 
and CHEY is our only hope for meeting 
the needs of our expanding program.” 

About half of the students of Witten- 
berg are from Lutheran homes—not an 
unusually high percentage among the 
church colleges—but 99 per cent of the 
students come from homes related with 
some church. This may be some sort of 
a record. ; 

The fact that nearly all the students 
arrive on the Springfield campus already 
well-grounded in Christian principles 
gives Wittenberg a head start in the de- 
velopment of “Christian leaders for to- 
morrow.” 

Dr. Ezra Keller would have smiled 
broadly had he known that the struggling 
college he helped start back in 1845 would 
be worth some $6 million in a matter of 
slightly over a century. But the real 
sense of satisfaction would not have 
come from a big endowment, valuable 
property, or high-calibre faculty. It would 
have stemmed from the thousands of 
Christian young people whose attendance 
at Wittenberg made them better Chris- 
tians, stronger citizens during that same 
century! 

CHEY simply projects the Ezra Keller 
dream into Wittenberg’s second century 
of leadership training! 
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Christianity On Canvas si is - 


‘At first glimpse of Angela Trindade's paintings, one ULC top echelon 


> 


official said, "I've been looking for this kind of art for 20 years” 


“BUT. THESE ANGELS don’t have wings!” 

“... and their gowns are done in color! 
I always thought of angels as dressed in 
white!” 

It was evident that the painting on the 
easel in front of the speakers was amazing 
as well as downright disturbing! 

Bearing the title Angels Appearing to 
the Shepherds, it was a watercolor on the 
familiar Christmas scene. But the famil- 
iarity ended there, for the signature A. 
Trindade—1948 and the faces of the 
angels and shepherds indicated the paint- 
ing was something new to most of us 
Americans. 

And the slim” woman standing beside 
the easel smiled at the comments on her 
painting. This wasn’t the first time her 
work had caused people to “oh-h-h” and 
“ah-h-h!” 


ANGELA TRINDADE was only eight when 
her teachers in Bombay, India, picked her 
out as one of the most promising artists 
of their country and decided to send her 
to the best art schools in the East. Even 
her father, known as “the Rembrandt of 
the East,” told her “someday, you'll be a 
better artist than I am!” 

First as a student at the Sir Jamesetji 
Jijiboy School of Art and later-as one of 
Bombay’s leading portrait painters, she 
spent every available moment studying 
the centuries-old traditions, methods, and 
customs of India’s great painters. 

Nor was it customary or traditional to 
spend time in drawing details of the anat- 
omy—-muscles, lines-of the face, wrinkled 
skin or bone structures. The appearance 
of people on Indian canvases depends 
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ANGELA TRINDADE 


Artist from India 


largely on the artist’s ability to put char: 
acter in a thin line, straight or curved. 


AT FIRST, Angela was hesitant abou 
starting on religious art. Frightened a) 
the thought of beginning with Christ, she 
planned her initial attempt with a Ma 
donna. When this turned out well, shew 
began serious work on scenes of the lift 
of Christ. 

Her efforts attracted the attention of © 
number of Christian missionaries fron 
the United States. Several years ago, a” 
American missionary said to her in Bom 
bay “You must come to America to lear 
even more about your work and to fur 
ther develop your talent.” | 

Although it was impossible therm 
Angela decided last year to accept he 
friend’s invitation to come to Philade’ 
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phia. After some difficulty, she managed 
a visa permitting her to stay in the United 
States one year. i 

She brought many of her paintings with 
her. It was while attending the Foreign 
Missions conference at Buck Hiil Falls in 
January of this year that she met Dr. 
Luther A. Gotwald, executive secretary 
of the ULC Board of Foreign Missions, 
who is himself a veteran missionary in 
‘the India field. 

“I’ve been looking for this kind of art 
for 20 years!” was Dr. Gotwald’s com- 
ment. He immediately arranged to have 
‘color slides made of Angela’s paintings 
so they might be shipped to Lutheran 
‘missions in India. 
| ' Through it all, however, she was in- 
‘terested as a Christian ia helping her own 
people to know more of her religion and 
‘its Christ through art-and the painting of 
religious pictures. 

_ When the English came to India many 
§ years ago, they found it easier to impose 
the study of Occidental art than to learn 
India’s traditional paint and brush tech- 
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nique. As a result, Angela found that all 
Christian paintings showed a Western 
Christ surrounded by people of Western 
culture. 

“Christ for the whole world” was her 
understanding of Christianity. Why not 
show Him so that He would mean more 
to the people of India, whether they be 
Mohammedan, Sikh, or Hindu? 


WITH THAT IN MIND, she ‘set about 
learning the best in all art methods. Her 
study took her into the fields of Yogi and 
other ancient Indian traditions. It in- 
cluded careful scrutiny of modern art 
(even more modern than some exhibits 
in Manhattan); and long searching of 
religious art the world over. 

She discovered that the art of India, 
as taught and practiced down the cen- 
turies, has dealt largely with the spiritual 
rather than the material. That is, tradi- 
tional art of her country never called 
for models—artists pictured in their minds 
the objects of their paintings, then trans- 
ferred the “spirit” to the canvas. 

Too, Indian art dealt largely with 
lines rather than shadows. (After all, 
spirit has no shadow.) ; 


THE TRINDADE PAINTINGS are startling 
for the Westerner at first! Largely this is 
due to the Oriental appearance of Christ 
and the others seen on the canvases. But 
the amazement is only momentary. For 
one quickly senses the message of the art 
—the universality of the Master. 

Of the most striking, perhaps “Christ 
in the Garden” and the “Baptism of 
Jesus” are good examples. In the former, 
Christ is kneeling in the foreground, his 
body showing the agony of the hour. In- 
stead of the traditional Western idea of 
Christ’s upturned face, the Trindade 
sketch shows his head bent, almost hid- 
den by the Master’s shoulders. 

“IT wanted to show Jesus suffering, and 
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felt that, in the bent position of the body 

and shoulders, and the bowed head, the 
obsetver could best picture the physical 
and spiritual suffering Jesus was endur- 
ing,” the artist said. 


IN WHAT SHOULD be one of the most 
popular Trindades, Angels Appearing to 
the Shepherds, the host of angels—each 
in a different colored pastel gown—float 
across the top of the picture. A single, 
larger angel appears in the foreground— 
minus wings—telling the shepherds the 
good news. 

Any Indian would know, simply by 
looking at the angel’s outstretched hands, 
that he had good news. For the “hand 
position,’ well known to the native of 
India, indicates “good news.” 

Most of the paintings utilize this hand 
position (in India, it’s called mudras) to 
tell the viewer the significance of the 
message the painting carries. For ex- 
ample, in the Feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand, Christ’s hand is in the position of 
teaching. Even one ignorant of Chris- 
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tianity who looks at the painting will ree- 
ognize the principal figure as “a teacher,” 


Miss TRINDADE is quite impressed with 
the United States, thinks Americans are 
“the ‘most generous people in the whole 
world.” She does think people she has 
met are not as emotionally balanced as 
her own Indians, but admires her new 
friends because “even the oldest seems to 
have a bit of his childhood still in him!” 

Her goal? First, to stay in the United 
States at least two years, to put on her 
own show, and to learn as much about 
Western painting as she can in 24 months. 
»Second, to return to India with the ability 
to better portray her Christ on canvas for 
millions who have yet to learn of Him. 

Quite an objective for a small Indiar 
girl. Not an impossibility, however, ir 
the judgment of Americans who have 
viewed her paintings.. 
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Artist Trindade explains paintings to ULPH Ari 
Director Edmund Jones, Mary Anstadt of “Lu 
theran Woman's Work," Sister Mildred Winte 
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The Best Years 
f Your Life 


‘Happy days? Maybe. Children have their 


! 


joys as well as sorrows. But there's no 


reason to believe we can be happy only 


when we're young 


“ENJOY THESE YEARS—they’re the hap- 
diest ones of your life. You'll never have 
it so good again.” 

Almost without exception, the visiting 
relatives told you that on their annual 
visit to your house, along with expressing 
their amazement at your growth. When 
you started first grade, the Almighty 
Fourth Grader, bending beneath the 
eight of a spelling book, told you, in 
effect, the same thing. 

Your friend who punched a time clock 
repeated it when you were in high school. 
‘And the six speakers during Freshman 
Orientation Week at college vied with 
ach other to impress the fact upon you. 
As you were leaving on your honey- 
oon, a middle-aged mother of three 
gain reminded you of the fact. And 
hen you brought home your first baby 
from the hospital, a kindly old grand- 
other in the neighborhood made a spe- 
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cial visit to impart that bit of advice. 
“Enjoy these days now—they’re the hap- 
piest of your life. You'll never have it so 
good again.” 


THIS PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE, apparently 
enjoyed by a majority of people, that 
“year by year in every sphere life will get 
worser and worser” is usually a result of 
two factors. The first is a failure to re- 
member the anxieties and problems of 
preceding years. 

Do you remember the frustration and 
rage that engulfed your five-year-old self 
when your eight-year-old brother roller- 
skated down the street with his pals, but 
they didn’t want you along because you 
were too little? Or the misery of home- 
sickness when you were seven, and spend- 
ing your first night away from home? 
They tried to give you a cookie, with nuts 
on top, and you wanted to scream at them 
that cookies, even with nuts on top, had 
nothing to do with this bottomless despair. 
But you couldn’t explain, so you choked 
the cookie down between sobs. 

Do you remember the gnawing fear 
that you wouldn’t pass the fourth grade? 
Think of the shame you’d bring on your 
parents! You laughed and pretended you - 
didn’t care a snap—no, sir, not a snap— 
but you were scared sick. Or do you re- 
member the feeling of personal failure 
and public humiliation when the fellow 
who'd been dating you for football games — 
all fall suddenly asked someone else to 
the Halloween masquerade? 

Carefree childhood? Well, maybe. Or 
maybe just a poor memory. 


BUT THERE IS ANOTHER factor that is 
more serious than that in this basically 
pessimistic view of life. Although most 
people do not stop to analyze the source 
of their discontent, they would probably 
agree that it is not that their physical 
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labor is beyond their capacities, nor are 
they confronted with mental tasks too 
greatsfor them. Rather, they have a vague 
feeling of anxiety, a nameless fear that 
they will not be able to meet the respon- 
sibilities of adult life. That fear is due 
neither to lack of physical prowess, nor 
to mental inferiority, but to spiritual 
immaturity. 

What are these fears that imprison us? 

There is, of course, a large group of 
fears that could be termed “abnormal.” 
The insane fear like that described by 
Clifford Beers in his book, The Mind That 
Found Itself; the fear of height, the fear 
of closed rooms, the fear that one is a 
victim of a murder plot—these are gen- 
erally the fears of a sick mind, and must 
be dealt with by a qualified mental phy- 
sician. 

But the worries and anxieties that up- 
set most of us are not of such neurotic 


nature—-at least, not yet. They are, rather, 


“reasonable” fears and worries. 


1. WE ARE worried about our financial 
security. 

It has been said that this age of tremen- 
dous political and social upheaval cannot 
be understood without a realization of 
the depth of man’s desire for security. 

That’s not an unreasonable desire, is 
it? Certainly it is not a sign of spiritual 
immaturity to want to be adequately 
clothed, fed, and housed and to be as- 
sured of those same comforts in your old 
age? No, of course it is not a sign of im- 
maturity to be sufficiently concerned 
about these matters to work for them and 
to exercise a degree of prudence in your 
spending to insure future security. 

But it is entirely possible—and all too 
frequently occurs—that a healthy concern 
for these things can grow into an un- 
wholesome anxiousness for them, and a 
nagging fearfulness lest they be lost. The 
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acquisition of goods can become a heavy 
burden, and fear of their loss can become 
the dominant motive for our actions. 


FRIENDS OF MINE who recently came to 
America from a displaced persons camp 
told me that when they were forced to 
leave their own country, with only a 12- 
hour warning, they took their valuable 
crystal and heavy silver service and buried 
them in the ground. Then they packed 
together as much as they possibly could 
on a small wagon. 

As their journey became more difficult, 
they began to give away their possessions. 


Winter came, and the snow made the 


road more wearisome, and more items 
were discarded. 

Finally, in the middle of January, once 
again uprooted from a temporary stop- 
ping place, they were forced to walk, ir 
knee-deep snow, for seven days. At the 
end of the first exhausting day, they un 
packed their luggage from the hand-made 
sled. Each item was carefully scrutinizec 
for value, until finally there remained only 
absolute necessities, and a few smal 
keepsakes from friends in the homelance 
—only as much as could be carried it 
small knapsacks on their backs. 

“And this I think you cannot under 
stand or maybe believe not,” my frien@ 
said in her strange but charming English) 
“But when nothing left was, only whay 
we could carry on our backs, then w: 
felt free—free like the birds. No mor 
it was /heavy and hard and somethin 
always to worry about losing or someon’ 
taking. Now it was light and free, an’ 
I wanted to sing.” 


POSSESSIONS CAN MAKE for anxiety 
and the fruits of that anxiety can by 
dreadful to contemplate. It can make 
man unwilling to share with those lew 
fortunate, for fear he won’t have all br 
wants himself; it can make a man so ef 
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‘grossed in gathering together enough 
goods to live that the reason for his living 
‘is lost in the shuffle. It can even make a 
nation willing to sell its soul for bread. 
And the devil is quite capable of using 
‘any economic system for his bartering. 
Basically, it stems from the fact that 
‘we don’t believe Jesus was serious when 
‘He said very simply and very directly: 
“Your Heavenly Father knows you need 
all these things . . . Consider the lilies, 
show they grow ... Give us this day our 
daily bread...” 


2. THE SECOND FEAR that invades most 
‘of us to a greater or lesser degree is the 
‘fear for the welfare of our loved ones. 
Millions of persons who knew little of 
‘anxiety and fear before the war, learned 
during those years what it means to be 
‘fearful for the welfare of those they loved. 
They learned to know the feeling of in- 
‘creasing uneasiness as cach day the news- 
‘papers soberly announced new losses, and 
‘each day the mailbox held everything ex- 
cept the letter marked “Free postage” 
‘and an APO address in the upper left 
corner. They learned to dread the un- 
‘expected long distance call. They learned 
‘the exhaustion of sleepless nights, and the 
worse exhaustion of sleep made turbulent 
with nightmares. 

But among those millions, perhaps a 
‘few thousands grew up, became spiritual 
‘adults during those long years. They 
learned that there is an answer to the pos- 
sibility of injury or even death, and that 
‘answer is God. They learned that our 
lives are ultimately in the hands of our 
Creator. 

They have been cleansed of the dis- 
integrating and destructive anxieties 
‘through the certainty that, although our 
God does not will death and destruction, 
He is, nevertheless, not defeated by it. 
Through a living faith in and reliance 
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upon Him, the broken pieces can be put — 
together again, and the new pattern that 
emerges will have sense and purpose. 


THERE IS, HOWEVER, an anxiety for our 
dear ones that is deeper than that for their 
physical welfare, and that is the anxiety 
for their spiritual welfare. There is no 
cry of greater tragedy than that of David 
weeping for his rebellious son who has 
been killed: “Oh Absalom, my son, my 
son!” That cry of bitter anguish has been 
echoed silently in the broken hearts of 
parents in every generation. 

For a Christian, the anxiety caused by 
fear of the death of a loved once is slight 
in comparison with the anxiety and sor- 
row caused by a son’s or daughter’s re- 
bellion against God, denial of Christ, and 
refusal of the Holy Spirit. 

Yet it is possible that such an experi- 
ence can itself be.an instrument in bring- 
ing us to greater spiritual maturity. It 
compels us, first of all, to throw ourselves 
on God—as a last resort, if nothing else. 
Strangely enough, although prayer is one 
of the greatest sources of strength the 
Christian has, it is often one of ‘the last 
he uses. 

The mature Christian will daily take 
the matter to God in prayer, seeking His 
guidance for his own course of action, 
and seeking also for divine mercy, that 
somehow the child might face about, and 
come Home. Day after day, year after 
year, a woman named Monica prayed just 
that prayer. Her prayer was answered, 
and. her son, whom the world knows as 
Saint Augustine, did come Home. 


WHEN ‘ILLNESS STRIKES, it is a great 
comfort to a parent to know that his sick 
child is being treated by the most, skilled 
specialists the world has to offer. It re- 
lieves his anxiety. So it is with prayer, 
too. Although the concern is still as deep 
and as real, the anxious worry is greatly 
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relieved in the knowledge that prayer has 
opened the channel for the mightiest 
power in the world—the power of God. 

Yet, realism requires that we acknowl- 
edge that one of God’s most priceless gifts 
to us, freedom of the will, may be used 
by a person to estrange himself eternally 
from God. When that happens, the spir- 
itually mature parent will yet again turn 
to the Saviour on the cross, knowing 
that the heart of God suffers even more 
deeply than the heart of any parent. And 
even in the depths of his sorrow, he will 
be drawn to a-deeper understanding of 
God’s eternal love for the sinner. 


3. THERE Is a third fear that is engulf- 
ing most of mankind today, a fear for the 
future,of our world, in fact for its very 
existence. The fear is as old as mankind, 
but the past decade has presented us with 
vastly more efficient tools of self-destruc- 
tion, until the destruction of our earth no 
longer seems dependent upon. a_spec- 
tacular act of God but merely on a mis- 
step in diplomatic relations. 

Again, realism demands that we face 
the situation as it is. Anyone who is not 
concerned over the future of our world 
in 1950 must, I think, either be -very 
stupid or very apathetic. Certainly the 
words of General Omar Bradley ring 
with dreadful clarity, that we are a race 
of nuclear giants and ethical infants; that 
we have too many men of science and too 
few men of God. 

But our realism also demands that we 
face God as He is. It is He who created 
this world and who continues to sustain 
it. It is He who made the universe with 
its millions of stars, its vastness that 
makes the mind reel. It is He who made 
the infinitesimal atom, with its unbeliev- 


THE CROss is the lightning rod for the wrath of God. 
—Freprik WisLorF in J Believe in the Holy Spirit 
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able store of energy. It is He who made 
man, created him in His own image. 
Ir IS POSSIBLE that man may use his 


free will to destroy the world, and every- 
thing in it. This‘is of deep concern to the 


.Christian, and he will bend his efforts 


wholeheartedly to the work of creating 
peace on the earth, believing it is not the 
will of the Creator that man shall com- 
mit suicide. But even in his deep concern 
the mature Christian will not be dis: 
traught with anxiety, for to him the words 
recorded by St. Matthew are not merely 
poetry but are the Truth that undergird; 
the universe: “Heaven and earth shal 
pass away, but my words shall not pas’ 
away.” God was yesterday, is today, ane 
shall be evermore. } 

Yes, these our fears are “reasonable” 
fears—‘reasonable” because everyon’ 
around us has the same fears. But they 
are the fears of spiritual adolescents, for 
they indicate we have failed to grow uj) 
spiritually to the point where we are reall’ 
willing to depend upon God for the oui 
come, believing that with Him all thing: 
are possible. As we grow into that me) 
ture faith, we will be released from th 
paralyzing effects of fear, worry an 
anxiety, and will grow into the confider 
freedom of the mature Christian, “castin 
all your care upon him; for he careth fe 
you.” 
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IN SPITE OF THE chill air coming in, 
‘Myrtle stood by the open door watch- 
ing her little daughter dart eagerly across 
she street toward the four-year-old boy 
‘waiting a few houses down. She could 
‘Near the gay lilt to her daughter’s voice as 
she called out, “Johnny, I can come, to 
islay with you. My mother says I can.” 
As she saw the two warmly-clad fig- 
‘ares trot off together into his yard, she 
closed the door reluctantly and returned 
to the breakfast dishes. She could feel the 
‘tenseness creeping through her body as 
ther’ throat seemed to swell, her neck to 
tingle, and her temples to pound. It had 
‘been that way every morning since her 
little daughter had been old enough to 
play with the other children. She knew 
that it would be wrong of her to deprive 
Mary Beth of companionship. But every 
minute that she was outdoors was torture 
for Myrtle. 


THE SOUND OF A CAR passing made her 
rush to the window to see that Mary Beth 


ing brought her racing madly up from 
'the cellar to see if anything had happened 
outside. If there were no noise at all, 
she would feel impelled to go to the door 
to look down the street to see if the chil- 
dten were still there. 

' Sometimes she felt the neighbors must 
be unbearably tired of seeing her flitting 
down the street all the time. Occasionally 
‘she would see another mother, but they 
never appeared as often as she did. 


ONE MORNING Mrs. Carlson, her next- 
door neighbor, was out hanging clothes 
When Myrtle was making the rounds. 
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LEARNING THE HARD WAY 
By RUTH ESBJORNSON 


A jittery mother has to learn the lesson of faith 


“Why don’t you stop in and have a cup 
of coffee with me? I usually have a cup 
after the children are off to school.” 

Mrs. Carlson was a good 15 years older 
than Myrtle and looked every year of it: 
But she certainly was a cheerful soul. 

Hm! The coffee did taste good, and 
the sound of Mrs. Carlson’s harmless 
chatter was soothing. She felt quite re- 
laxed for a few moments. But habit was 
strong and it wasn’t long before she be- 
gan to wonder how she could break away 
to look for Mary Beth again. Her ears 
had been alert for the sound of the chil- 
dren’s voices, and she hadn’t been able to 
hear anything for a few minutes. 

“You can see the children from the 
front window if you'd like,” Mrs. Carlson 
suggested, as if she’d read Myrtle’s mind. — 

“Oh, thank you,” Myrtle responded. 
She went through the hall and looked out 
the window. There they were on Johnny’s 
front step diligently making mud pies. 


SHE BREATHED a short sigh, “I suppose 
I’m foolish, but I'm never at ease when 
I don’t know exactly where she is and 
what she is doing.” 

“Well, we’re all that way with our first 
child. But when the others come along, 
you'll have to put them on their own 
much sooner than you did Mary Beth,” 
Mrs. Carlson said from her experience as 
the mother of five. 

What Mrs. Carlson didn’t know was 
that this was the only child Myrtle would 
ever have. Myrtle made allowances for 
her own anxiety for that very reason. 

“Tm afraid there won’t be any others.” 

Mrs. Carlson glanced at her sharply. 
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“That is a different story. I hate to sound 
as if I'm giving advice, because I really 
don’t, know much about psychology and 
things like that. But speaking from the 
experience I’ve had with my own, I would 
say that you will make your child very 
unhappy if you continue feeling the way 
you do.” 

“What do you mean? It’s her safety 
that I am concerned about.” 

“I know. But for her to grow properly 
she must have confidence in herself and 
in others. That feeling comes from faith, 
not fear. What is going to happen to you 
when she has to go to school and be gone 
for most of the day? Your fear can qver- 
shadow her life because even if you try 
to hide it, she will feel it just the same.” 

“But what can I do about it when | 
have these fears?” 

“Why there’s only one way—by replac- 
ing your own fears with faith—faith in 
your daughter's own development. You 
believe in God, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do. But I also believe that 
God gave me a responsibility when he 
gave me a child. It is my duty to care 
for her with everything in my power,” 
Myrtle assured her gravely. 


Bur Mrs. CarRtson was not satisfied 
with her reply. “It is true that we are re- 
sponsible, and not enough people take 
their responsibility seriously. But we are 
only responsible within reason. When it 
reacts on us physically and makes us 
jumpy and nervous, you can be sure that 
our fear is overtaking our faith. After 
all, God loves your child more than you 
do. He is watching and caring.” 

Myrtle wasn’t sure if her faith in God 
meant that God was watching like a 
hovering angel over every little child. She 
thought rather that "God cared for chil- 
dren by providing them with parents to 
watch over them. But she thanked Mrs. 
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Carlson for the coffee and the advice 
which she couldn't accept. 

As she walked out of the yard an 
looked over toward Johnny's house, fea 
like a wrestler’s hand gripped her hear! 
There was Mary Beth striding precar 
ously along the top of the fence wit 
Johnny trotting securely on the groun 
beside her. Before she realized what sh 
was doing, she shouted, “Mary Beth, b 
careful!” 

At the sound of her mother’s voice 
Mary Beth lurched unexpectedly and top 
pled to the ground. 


LATER, AT THE office where the famil 
doctor set the broken collarbone, Myrtl 
was taken to task for what had happenec 
When the doctor found out how the ac 
cident had occurred, he said, “Don’t yo 
know, Myrtle, that your daughter woul 
probably have made it safely if you hadn’ 
shouted? The possibility of her fallin 
was much less as long as she was so con 
fident in her ability to walk the fence. 

“But your shouting injected fear. Cet 
tain instinctive fear is necessary for ou 
protection, but not all this artificial fea 


we instill into our children. We thin! 
that we are protecting them. Actuall 


we are making life intolerable. We ar 
laying the groundwork for a breakdown 
Lite exists on faith.” 

Myrtle thanked him. She had alway 
had a great deal of confidence in he 
doctor and was not as quick to set asid 
his advice as that of Mrs. Carlson. 

That night as she tucked Mary Beth i 
bed and heard her prayers, she breathe: 
one of her own. “Give me the wisdom 
O Lord, to make my daughter secure b 
faith in Thee and also in herself. Giv 
me the strength to let her walk on her ow 
feet and not to be carried by me. Giv 
me the love to give up my baby so that 
may make room for my little girl.” 
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The Flower That Grew of Itself 


A parable of rejection of God's gift 


LONG AGO WHEN MEN first had time to 
' make flower gardens, they began to be 
troubled by the ever-ensuing curse of 
gardeners—the frailness of the flower and 
the vigor of the weed. Why must the 
blossoming plant require such careful 
cultivation when the unadorned weed 
| springs up untended? If only there were 
- one fiower that would grow of itself. 

An Angel heard the complaint of men, 
| and taking pity on the wish of their 
| hearts, went to the Most High and asked 
_ one flower for the world that would grow 
| of itself. 

The Most High laid a seed in the 
Angel’s hand and sent him down to sow 
it upon the ground. And the seed grew 
and flourished and the winds carried its 
winged offspring to the four corners of 
the earth. 

When the gardeners noticed the dark, 
pronged leaves that shot up so lushly, and 
finally the full, glowing blooms, they were 


ketsfull and took them into their houses. 
They dug up the flower and transplanted 
it to their gardens, and in every plot it 
quickly thrived and spread. Each plant, 
even the smallest, bore a profusion of 
blossoms, every one perfect, until the 
gardens were filled with radiance. 


hillsides where even grass would not 
grow, the flower prospered, flashing 
brighter than sunlight. In the drab, chill 
‘spring it bloomed early—only the cro- 
cuses and snowdrops sprang up before it. 
And all through the heat of midsummer 
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filled with delight. They gathered bas- 


IN DITCHES, ON REFUSE HEAPS, on dry © 


By FRANCES SWARBRICK 


when other plants shrivelled, it spread its 
brave splashes of color, until at last it was 
covered by the first snow. 

But after a time men began to grow 
displeased with the flower that grew of 
itself. They tired of looking at its bright 
blossoms. They began to prefer the flow- 
erless grass or even the bare earth, and 
they rooted up the flower and cast it into 
the alleys. When it took root there un- 
daunted and sent its winged spores drift- 
ing over their gardens, they cursed the 
flower and sowed the earth with poisons 
that its seed might not endure. 

Only the children, with their naive 
hearts, still loved the flower and stooped 
to gather handfulls of it by the roadsides. 


WHEN THE ANGEL saw what men had 
done with the gift of the Most High, he 
was angered and went to the Most High 
and said, “Hast Thou seen this shameful 
thing men have done to Thy gift? What 
shall we do with men to avenge Thee, 
O Lord?” 

But, to the Angel’s wonder, the Most 
High seemed not offended and only asked 
calmly, “Do you think this is the first 
gift rejected?” 

“No,” replied the Angel, and he was 


still greatly angered. “All that Thou hast — ; 


freely and abundantly given them they 
have spurned. The greatest gift of all— 
Thy love—so freely given that it sur- 
rounds and enfolds them, is denied, or 
worse, ignored! Why give gifts to men?” 

But the Most High did not answer, and 
the Angel too fell silent, knowing he 
stood on the brink of the ultimate secret. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS .. BY E. E. FLACK 


This week read Exodus 14:1-31 


MAN’s EXTREME NEED is always God’s 
opportunity. The Israelites were facing 
a great dilemma. The Red Sea was in 
front of them and the Pharaoh and his 
hosts ready to attack them from the rear. 
What could they do? 

Deliverance depended entirely on the 
action of God. Faithful and powerful, 
Jehovah gave them a great victory. Chap- 
ter 14 tells of his triumph at the Red Sea. 

It was only a short distance that the 
Hebrews had journeyed. “Encamped in 
Etham, in the edge of the wilderness” 
(13:20)—the Egyptian desert which lay 
between the Nile and the Gulf of Suez— 
they feared to go forward. Through 
Moses Jehovah instructed them to “turn 
back and encamp before Pihahiroth” 
(verse 2). 


NEITHER THIS PLACE nor the other 
points here mentioned can be definitely 
identified. Evidently on their march the 
Israelites first undertook to follow a direct 
route toward Canaan. Facing fortresses 
which they had feared, they found it 
necessary to change their course. It may 
be that they became engaged in skirmishes 
with border tribes and were repulsed. At 
any rate, their course is changed ,under 
the guidance of God. 

Now in the sight of the Pharaoh “they 
are entangled in the land, the wilderness 
hath shut them in” (verse 3). Perplexed, 
confused, they are caught in a trap, 
blocked on all sides. On the one hand 
stands the Red Sea, seemingly impassable; 
on the other, the armies of Egypt. 

Informed of the plight of the Israelites 
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THE TRIUMPH OF JEHOVAH 


(verse 5), the Pharaoh prepared to pur- 
sue them with his chariots and horsemen, 
On exhibit in the Cairo Museum are some 
ancient Egyptian chariots. They were 
low, light two-wheeled vehicles drawn by 
two horses and occupied by the driver and 
a warrior who fought with bow or spear 
and shield. The “six hundred chosen 
chariots” (verse 7) were probably the — 
king’s bodyguard. The “captains” were 
knights or other military officers. 

The Israelites had started on their 
march “with a high hand” (verse 8), that 
is, proudly and defiantly, and had ap-— 
proved of Moses’ plan. Now, overtaken — 
by the Egyptians, in fear and desperation, | 
they murmur against him (verse 11). i 


But Moses MEETS their murmuring 
with a great challenge of faith, “Fear ye | 
not, stand still, and see. the salvation of | 
Jehovah” (verse 13). What an instruc. | 
tive word in Scripture is this word “sal-- 
vation”! It means: welfare, prosperity, 
deliverance, victory, and triumph over 
external evils. In the Psalms and the 
Prophets it carries the added meaning of 
spiritual blessings. In the New Testament 
it stands for the blessings of eternal life 
which Christ has brought (see Romans» 
1:16; I Peter 1:9). 

In their situation all that the Israelites. 
needed to do was to be firm and cou 
rageous and allow God to guide them 
Complete victory is in his hands. 

“Go forward” (verse 15) is the grea’ 
command which God gave Israel through 
Moses. This foretaste of victory came ir 
answer to Moses’ prayer, which, though 
not recorded, must have been an earnes: 
cry for help. 
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_ Moses’ rod was again brought into play 

as it had been in the visitation of the 
plagues. But this was not a mere magic 
wand that he waved over the sea: it was 
the rod of God. In faith the Psalmist 
| could say, “Thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me” (Psalm 23:4). Moses was 
acting for Jehovah. 


_ THE COURSE BEFORE the Israelites was 
made clear. Moses was to stretch out 
his hand over the sea and divide it so that 
_ they couid pass through “on dry ground” 
(verse 16). The Egyptians, hardened in 
_ heart and in pursuit, would meet defeat. 
Between the two camps came “the 
-angel of God” (verse 19), who is Jehovah 
| himself in some form of self-disclosure 
| (see 3:2; 23:20). On the march he man- 
ifested himself before Israel in the pillar 
| of cloud and fire (13:21). Now he places 
| his presence behind the camp between 
the Egyptians and the Israelites, bringing 
darkness to the former, light to the latter 
(verse 20). How comforting and encour- 
aging are God’s presence and protection! 

The scene is set for another great act 
of God. When Moses stretched out his 
hand over the sea, “Jehovah caused the 
sea to go back by a strong east wind all 
the night, and made the sea dry land, and 
the waters were divided” (verse 21). 

As in the case of the plagues, God used 
natural means, “a strong east wind all 
the night,” providing Israel passage 
through the sea. Still it was a miracle, a 
mighty act of God by which he triumphed 
over the forces of the universe and man. 


THE EXACT PLACE of the crossing is not 
§ definitely known. The Red Sea or Sea 
§} of Reeds was probably the Papyrus Marsh 
} located near Rameses or Tanis, as referred 
to in-an Egyptian document of the thir- 
# teenth century B.c. Whether a lake or 

shallow extension of the Gulf of Suez, it 
was at least sufficiently large to be af- 
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fected by tidal waves. The force of the 
strong east wind with ebb tide made the 
marsh dry and left deep water as a wall 
of defense on either side (verse 22). 

Such “miracles” have often happened 
in history. All over the world God works 
wonders beyond human understanding, 
not by a reversal of his laws but by a re- 
hearsal of his grace. Residents in the 
region of Suez have often reported sur- 
prising experiences under the force of 
tidal wave and wind. 

Let it be remembered that this is re- 
ligious history, told for purposes. of re- 
ligious instruction throughout succeeding 
generations. It must be made majestic. 
What function have secondary causes in 
such a situation? It is Jehovah who tri- 
umphs! 

THE ISRAELITES crossed the sea as by 
dry land with their families and their 
fiocks under cover of darkness, though 
with the light of God’s presence. Held 
back by the cloud of darkness, the pur- 
suing armies of the Egyptians came into 
the midst of the sea at flood tide. 

All the way Jehovah triumphed. He 
“looked forth . . . through the pillar of 
fire and of cloud” (verse 24), perhaps in 
thunderstorm and lightning, as suggested 
in Psalm 77:17-19. According to the 
Septuagint, he bound “their chariot — 
wheels” (verse 25), doubtless in sand and 
mud, and brought the Egyptians to the 
point of panic. At his direction the wind 
subsided and the waters receded, engulfing 
the Egyptians with full force (26-28). 

The result was a complete victory for 
Jehovah. The Egyptians perished in the 
sea, but the Israelites came through in 
perfect safety. Reviewing the situation, 
their deliverance and their pursuers’ de- 
feat, “they believed in Jehovah and in his 
servant Moses” (verse 31). For them 
Moses was in reality the man of the 
moment. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Wife selection 
QuEsTION: Why does a man in the late 


thirties and thereabouts, who is contemplat- 
ing marriage, prefer a widow or divorcee to 
‘a woman who has never married or a career 
woman? 


Repty: Three-fifths of the widowers 
who remarry select women who were 
never married before, but the number 
selecting widows and divorcees has been 
increasing rather rapidly. The bachelors, 
for the most part, choose spinsters, but 
here too the number picking widows or 
divorcees has been increasing. 

Why do men choose widows or di- 
vorcees? Most of them do not. In the 
cases in which they do, no one explana- 
tion can be given. In general, it may be 
ventured that the personal factors which 
caused certain women to be by-passed 
previously may be the cause of continued 
rejection, whereas the qualities which at- 
tracted a first husband may attract an- 
other. 

Furthermore a widow or a divorcee has 
had more experience in dealing with men 
and may therefore be more adept in pre- 
senting her personal qualities. This at- 
tempt at an explanation, however, can be 
only partially true, for some very at- 
tractive personalities among women have 
been by-passed many times for reasons 
which seem to defy explanation. 


Companion? 

QuEsTION: I am 47, and a widow. I had 
a happy marriage, but lost my husband four 
years ago. I have resources sufficient to live 
in reasonable comfort. 

Now, a lady of 76, with whom I became 
acquainted two years ago, has asked for 
the privilege of living with me on a fair 
financial arrangement. She has children, 
but they are not disposed to give her very 
much attention. I have been having a dif- 
ficult time making up my mind about this 
proposition, I am afraid we may not prove 
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compatible, and I feel some anxiety that she 
may fail in health and become a burden- 
some responsibility. Yet I need companion- 
ship, since my three children live several 
hundred miles away. 


Repty: You need to use Benjamin 
Franklin’s method to solve this problem. 
He listed the pros and cons of a problem 
over against one another, studied them, 
and then came to a conclusion. . 

Since you have experienced a happy 
marriage, you will expect agreeable com- 
panionship, and you should make sure ~ 
that you will have it. Study the per- 
sonality traits of this lady in the light of 
what you consider necessary. Allow — 
whatever degree of generosity you feel | 
you can grant as a matter of Christian | 
service. Perhaps you will want to make | 
the arrangement on a trial basis rather 
than committing yourself at the outset for 
an indefinite period. You had better have > 
an understanding with the lady’s children | 
also that in case she becomes a burden | 
they will relieve you of the responsibility | 
of caring for her. 

Of course, you are not neglecting the 
possibility that at your age further ro- 
mance may come your way. In such a 
case exercise due care lest the latter part 
of your life be clouded with worries and 
unhappiness. 


Catholic marriage 

QUESTION: Is a marriage performed by 2 
Roman Catholic priest regarded as valid by. 
the Lutheran church? Some of my friends 
tell me it isn’t. 


Reply: The marriage is recognized a. 
valid: But the ante-nuptial agreemen 
which non-Catholics are required to sigi” 
is out of line with Christian ethics, ane 
is still therefore an unchristian document) 
Protestants should refuse to sign it. Be 
ter still, they should “marry their own, | 
as the Roman Catholic church advises it? 
people. —EARL S, RUDISILL 


The Luther 


form and living letters. 
This church fulfills ideal conditions in 
ability. In a worthy way, this recently pub- 

lished- book retains the flavor and com- 
municates the spirit of the noble edifice 
| that evokes faith and summons to adoration 
and praise. It explains how it is the mission 
of sacred architecture to remind us of the 
) Word made flesh for our redemption and to 
@ preach to the multitude that Jesus Christ 
§} came into the world to save sinners and to 
} transform the lives of men. 
§~=6The art windows are reproduced in their 
' original colors. With each picture there is a 
} devotional story of some event in the life of 
the Master. With the descriptive narrative 
'} is an appropriate meditation for each win- 
dow. 

Deftly the author leads the reader from 

a building through a book to a personal ex- 
perience of worship and devotion. The 
Church of the Abiding Presence- becomes an 
invitation to abide in the Presence. Thus 
Ruskin’s ideal in his Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture is realized, that “our churches should 
be so builded and our spirits so trained to 
respond to their calls that the formal temple 
may make us God’s temples until the whole 
world itself may become for us a temple of 
‘the Most High.” 

_The book itself is a superb example of 
‘the craftsman’s art and is admirably adapted 
for a gift or as an Easter or Christmas re- 
‘} membrance. WILLIAM C. SCHAEFFER 
Allentown, Pa. 


Science and Faith 

Science and Cosmic Purpose. By Kelvin Van 

'Nuys. Harper. 256 pages. $3. 
This book is an answer to the challenge 

which has been directed at students of moral 
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Description of a Church 


Abide in the Presence. Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 90 pages. $3. 

Visiting the ancient cathedrals of Europe, one is impressed by the story of Jesus told 
| by apse and arch, windows and statuary. Similarly, in the Church of the Abiding Presence, 
| crowning the ridge of the Gettysburg Seminary campus, the Gospel is unfolded in vivid 


its expression of dignity, sincerity and dur- 


science and religion, that the natural sci- 
ences have developed so fast that morals 
could not keep up with them. In the ab- 
sence of other constructive answers to this 
challenge Dr. Van Nuys has written a major 
work, one that has been too long in appear- 
ing. 

Scientists have deserted the concept of 
knowledge as a static body of truth. Science 
is the study of processes. In combining this 
“dynamic” conception of science with the 
static view of the good life, thinkers have 
become doubters, even atheists. Bertrand 
Russell is an example. 

If a “dynamic” ethic; which conceives 
of the good life as a process involving strug- — 
gle, is combined with a “dynamic” science, 
then a new harmony is possible.: The natural 
world becomes meaningful, and to the 
theist a holy and purposeful universe in 
process. 

Dr. Van Nuys never claims that the ex-— 
istence of God is proved. That we can 
know in other ways. He only claims that 
something of the great synthesis which was 
characteristic of medieval thought can be re- 
established, but in a new, changing way. 

It is this synthesis which is necessary, if 
we are to deal successfully with our current 
social .problems. , 

Free will and evil are discussed. The 
static view of goodness made evil “a trick” 
on God’s part. Evil and disorder are an 
essential part of the world God created; 
they are essential to making it good. Yet 
no evil is permanent and absolute, and no 
good is inevitable. 

Many authors are quoted at length in 
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carefully selected and significant passages. 
The real inspiration has come from the late 
Alfred’ North Whitehead, whose greatness is 
manifest by the insights he has left. 

Dr. Van Nuys ably shifts from philosophy 
to theology and to the sciences demonstrat- 
ing an amazing versatility, and incidentally 
his thesis that our very sanity demands a 
new and higher unity of thought. What an 
able illustration of the way “His Truth goes 
marching on”! ROBERT G. REMSBERG 

Wittenberg College 


Answering Questions 


Giving a Reason for Our Hope. By Carl F. H. 
Henry. W. A. Wilde. 96 pages. $1.50. 


_ This book of 96 pages is a fresh contribu- 
tion in the field of apologetics. Its brevity 
is explained by the circumstances of its 
origin. The author, professor at Fuller 
Seminary, California, lectured in the chapel 
of the Baptist Church of Hollywood. In in- 
formal discussions following the lectures, 
students from various schools and colleges 
were given opportunity to ask questions. 
The questions relate to tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith and life, especially such as are 
challenged today in various institutions of 
higher education. 

The book gives the questions and the au- 
thor’s answers. The related topics have been 
placed in groups. Seven of the eight chap- 

ters have the following heads: Concerning 
the Knowledge of God; Christianity and non- 
Christian Views; Christianity and Science; 
Christianity and Evil; Christ and the Trinity; 
Man’s Nature; Christianity and History. The 
last chapter deals with Personal Problems. 

Brevity, informality, and freshness of 
treatment are the charm of the book. Every 
question is considered in the light of a firm 
faith in the revelation of God in the Scrip- 
tures, in the love of God revealed in the 
redemption offered in Jesus Christ, and man’s 
need of regeneration. The standpoint of an 
orthodox reformed faith is evident through- 
out. 

The author’s acquaintance with phi- 
losophy, science, and history gives weight to 
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his conclusions. The writer candidly admits 
that some of the answers could be improved. 
But in all fairness, we wish to express our 
admiration for the clear, concise, and pos- 
itive answers given. 

It is an undeniable fact that large books 
defending the foundations of the Christian 
faith are not generally read. A volume of 
the size and character of this one, therefore, 
meets a pressing need of the day. 

Fremont, Nebr. P. W..H. FREDERICK 


New Yorker's Gospel 


What Are You Living For? By John Suther- 
land Bonnell. Abingdon Cokesbury. 188 pages. 
$2. 

This volume of 24 sermons by the pastor 
of New York’s Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church is well worth careful reading. It 
raises a question of primary concern to mod- 
ern man: “What is the ultimate purpose of 
your life?” For many, this seldom-considered 
question needs to be asked. For many. others, 
it is a question that needs the sort of helpful, 
straightforward answers furnished here. 

One thing is certain; the answer given in 
this book gets down to brass tacks. You will 
find no palliatives, no easy rules, no super- 
ficial suggestions here. Dr. Bonnell’s answer 
is a restatement of St. Paul’s conviction ay 
stated in the Corinthians’ letter, "For me tc 
live is Christ.” | 

The four sections of the book (six ser: 
mons each) reveal faith in Christ as an adi 
venture and a path to spiritual stability, @ 
transforming power, a way of enduring trial! 
and overcoming weaknesses, and a challenge 
to accept responsibilities in the fashionin:, 
of a better world. The evangelical note i 
present in every chapter. 

There is evidence of considerable scholar 
ship in this book, yet it is simply writter 
It is an optimistic book, yet the author rec 
ognizes and deals with many modern doubt” 
and skeptical attitudes. It is distinguishe 
preaching. It is the gospel ably translate’ 
to meet one of our-most urgent question’ 
“What Are You Living For?” 

Rochester, N. Y. ALFRED L. BECK 


The Luther 


OVERSEAS 


SWEDEN: Uppsala, March 3.— 
Appointment of Yngve Brilioth as arch- 
bishop of Sweden, made by the government 
on Feb. 24, has been favorably commented 
upon in Sweden. The church, represented 
by the 13 diocesan boards and the clergy 
of Uppsala diocese, and the state, repre- 
sented by the government, have co-operated 
successfully in finding the best man for the 
job. 

In a broadcast speech on the day of his 
appointment, the new archbishop empha- 
sized that he had not applied for his new 
‘office. As the responsibility is given to him, 
the strength to fulfill the new task would 
similarly be given to him, he hoped. Sooner 
| or later some of the duties of the archbishop 
_ will have to be shared with others, he added. 
To be a good bishop of Uppsala diocese and 
| at the same time to fulfill the national and 
_ international tasks of the archbishopric, is 
impossible for any human being. 


THE FIRST PERSON to congratulate Arch- 
bishop and Mrs. Brilioth personally was 
Mrs. Nathan Soderblom. The night before 
the appointment, which was expected, she 
traveléd to Vaxjo from Uppsala, where, al- 
most 80 years old, she is living near the 
archbishop’s palace which she left in 1931. 
Mrs. Brilioth and also Mrs. Anderberg, wife 
of the dean of Uppsala, are her daughters. 

Archbishop Brilioth is known as a mod- 
erate high-churchman. But also free-church 
people and secularists have applauded his 
appointment. His former diocese of Vaxjo 
is a part of Sweden with many vigorous 
free-church parishes, mostly Covenants. 
Their representatives write and speak of 
Yngve Brilioth with great respect and love, 
praising his ecumenical mind. And the lead- 
ing free-church paper Svenska Morgonbladet 
writes of the new archbishop: “He is a 
church-Christian Lutheran without onesided- 
ness and without insular conceit.” 

The secularists often show that they have 
greater respect for people with a firm belief 
than for wavering needs. So the. best jour- 
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nalist of the leading secularist newspaper 
Dagens Nyheter speaks most respectfully of 
Brilioth in her long interview with him. She~ 
writes of his able leadership, his intellectual 
honesty. Further, she comments on the 
well-known fact that he is not quite easy 
to approach. Some interpret this fact as due 
to his feeling of superiority, some as due to 
his self-consciousness. But his friends speak 
of a complicated temperament with much 
consciousness of being a leader and bash- 
fulness as components. Behind his heavy, 
impressive face there are true friendliness 
and helpfulness. : 

Archbishop Brilioth will take over his new 
office on May 1. The election of his suc- 
cessor at Vaxjo will probably take place 
on May 3. 


REORGANIZATION Of public education will 
be acted upon by the Riksdag this spring. 
No question in the Riksdag arouses more 
popular interest than this. On Feb. 15 the 
minister of education released the govern- 
mental proposal, which is built on the re- 
ports of governmental committees working 
for several years. 

The most important item in the new pro- 
posal is that the school system will be made 
uniform. Until now we have had various — 
parallel systems. Nine years in school (from 
7 to 16 years of age) will be required. Study 
of English will be compulsory for five years. 
There will be no tuition fees for any public 
education from grade school through uni- . 
versity. 

Sweden has at present a great shortage of 
teachers, and there is no chance for extend- 
ing immediately the educational system as 
the government is suggesting. The reor- 
ganization will take place only gradually, 
being completed perhaps about 1970, pro- 
vided that we are going to live in peace. 

Religion in public education has been 
much discussed. A minority of the last gov- 
ernmental committee proposed a_ radical 
change in the Christian education that is 
now required in every school. Many Chris- 
tian organizations have put pressure on the 
government not to abolish the Christian 
character of our public religious education. 
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_ public school. 


And the minister of education finds that 
the religious homogeneity of the Swedish 


_ people, although not so great as earlier, is 


still strong enough to justify the traditional 
place of Christianity as a required subject 


- in public education. The compulsory morn- 


ing devotions will be continued in all schools, 
too. There will be liberty for churches out- 
side the established church to organize re- 
ligious education of their own, and children 
will be allowed to attend these religious 
classes instead of the -religious classes of the 
And it will be fairly easy for 
parents to have their children excused from 
the school devotions. 


THE SWEDISH PEOPLE get much of their 
information on American religious life 
through non-Lutheran channels. Last year 
the Covenant Church leader Richard Lars- 
son and the Pentecostalist E. G. Hjelm trav- 
eled in the U.S., and they have published 
books on their experiences. Larsson visited 
mainly the Covenant Church and the Con- 
gregationalists, Hjelm the Assemblies of 
God, the Church of the Nazarene, and the 
Salvation Army. Both have only very little 
to say of the Lutherans, even though they 
recognize their strength. 

Much noise is just now being stirred up 
in Stockholm by Mr. William Freeman from 
Chicago. In the churches of the Pentecos- 
talists he pretends to perform miracles of 
healing. Medical doctors and newspapers 


' are eager to show that the healings are not 


genuine, and that Mr. Freeman does more 
harm than good with his théatrical activity. 


OLoy HARTMAN is one of the most able 
Swedish Lutheran clergymen. He is the 
successor of Bishop Bjorkquist as the di- 
rector of the Sigtuna Foundation. His par- 
ents were officers in the Salvation Army. He 
has himself been influenced by many vari- 
ous trends of modern religious life. 

In 1949;he published his second novel 
Helig Maskerad (Holy Masquerade). The 
best literary critics of Sweden have reviewed 
it most favorably, while it has met objec- 
tion among some church people. There is 
real. Christian salt in his merciless exposi- 
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wife of the minister is an unbeliever, but she 
wants something real to doubt, and so she is 
forced beyond the hypocritical religion of 


tion of a poor hypocritical minister. 


her husband to the real Christ. 
is conquered by Him. 


Dying she 
—STEN RODHE 


GERMANY: Berlin.—The situation in 
the Russian Zone has not been altered very 
much regarding church life. The church is 
still able to have Sunday services, Bible 
classes, religious instruction. There are prac- 
tically ‘no restrictions. But the Socialist Party 
(SED) together with the new State Author- 
ities are constantly trying to push back the 
church from public life. 

For instance, difficulties arose regarding 
services held by the churches in the big 
public hospitals as well as in prisons. The 
deaconess training centers have been re- 
duced to one-third by orders of the state 
all over the zone, against the protest of the 
churches. Negotiations took place in Jan- 
uary and it is understood that to some ex- 
tent the restrictions will be taken off. | 

Another very difficult point is the growin 
desire of the State Authorities that wD 
church personnel (students of theology as 
well as deaconesses) should take part in po= 
litical training to which all persons in pub 
lic life must submit. Church homes are te 
be involved into the famous political Twor 
YEAR plan and are under severe control by 
political committees. Furthermore the churck 
up to now didn’t succeed in getting bac 
church property and homes of the Inne® 
Mission which were taken away in N 
times. and which should have been giv 
back according to the law. 

The big problem of the East Zone is lac 
of freedom and lack of food. People ar 
weak. * Tuberculosis is spreading all ove 
the zone in a terrible way. The food situa 
tion in the western zones and in West Berl 
improved very much last year, and thes 
parts of Germany have been able to se 
food over to the East and millions of gi 
parcels crossed the zonal borders for Chri 
mas, for the first time in years. 

—BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 
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WELFARE 


Larchmont Layettes 
A year ago, Pastor Arthur 


Yeagy distributed Lutheran 
World Relief folders on lay- 
-ettes to ladies of Messiah 
Church, Larchmont, Pa. He 
felt a few women might be 
interested in a. voluntary 
project on a small scale. 

His hopes became surprise 
when the women adopted 
“the project with a goal of 
“we're aiming at S50!” One 
‘hundred dollars was voted 
from the group’s treasury; 
members and friends cleaned 
“out supplies of blankets, 
/ small garments, diapers, etc., 
that were usable. A door- 
to-door collection of mate- 
‘rials was made in the com- 
munity, three gifts of $25 
Came from outsiders inter- 
ested in the project. 

The project snowballed as 
members met, gar- 
ments, assigned bundles for 
mending and remodeling. 
Attractive crib blankets 
were made from sample 
squares supplied by a sales- 
man of a well-known blan- 
ket firm. In-short order, 41 
layettes *had been completed. 

For $175 plus corporate 
endeavor, raids on chests 
and bureaus, 
concern and imagination 
and a lot of fun, over $500 
worth of material was en 
route from Larchmont to 
needy across the Atlantic. 


‘Maryland Hosts 

Pastor Carl Wiebking and 
members. of St. John’s 
Church, Parkville, Md., were 
hosts for Estonian. and 
Latvian New Americans. 
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consecrated © 


Latvian DP Pastor Volde- 
mar Rolle conducted a re- 
cent service in Latvian, ad- 
ministered the Holy Com- 
munion to Latvians invited 
to the service by members 
of St. John’s. Following the 
service, a dinner was held 
for the guests at which fel- 
lowship and songs in Latvian 
were enjoyed. 

The following evening, DP 
Pastor Bruno Ederma_ con- 
ducted a service in Estonian 
for New Americans 
that European 
Since 
hours before and after Holy 
Communion service, it was 
not administered at this par- 
ticular service. 


from 
country. 
Estonians fast several 


Miami Valley Plans 

The Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion League of the Miami 
(Ohio) Valley at its recent 
annual meeting voted to 
build a structure to care for 
50 people at Bethany Lu- 
theran Village at a cost not 
to exceed $150,000. 


Bethany Lutheran Vil- 


lage is a 102-acre site with 
buildings on 


four resident 


the premises, two of which 
were opened for use as 
homes for the aged in 1947, 


Mueller Re-elected 

Dr. Frederick F. Mueller, 
First Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, has been re-elected 
president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Oesterlen 
Home for Children, Spring- 
field, and supported by the 
Ohio, Kentucky-Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Indiana, and 
Michigan synods. He first 
became president in January 
1949, succeeding the Rev. 
John M. Warnes, now asso- 
ciate superintendent. 

Other officers are the Rev. 


Herbert W. Veler, Stony 
Ridge, Ohio, vice president; 
Mrs. Ross  Greenawalt, 


Springfield, secretary; R. H. 
Petre, Springfield, treasurer, 

Present plans for the 
Home call for the replace- 
ment and addition of plant 
equipment. Seventy-two 
children are now resident 
at the Home. Buildings and 
grounds, endowment and 
other funds are now valued 
at $614,537. 


Five families of New Americans who arrived recently in Manlius, 
lll., are pictured with Pastor John Zeltin (second from right, back 
row), All have become members of Manlius Church 
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CAMPUS 


CHOIR OF WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


. averaging 120 miles a day 


Good Hesseloaning Seal of Approval 


In the 1950 annual report on small colleges by editors of 


the Good Housekeeping magazine (February ‘issue), 


three 


United Lutheran Church colleges are among one hundred 


singled out to show that 


“it is possible for a worthy boy or 


girl to obtain a thorough training in a first-rate college at a 


moderate expenditure.” 

The ULCA was repre- 
sented in the listing by Get- 
tysburg, Muhlenberg and 
Wittenberg. Three other 
non-ULC Lutheran _institu- 
tions listed were: Augustana, 
Capital (ALC), and St. Olaf 
(ELC). 

Eight pages of the mag- 
azine are devoted to Amer- 
ican small colleges—all of 
which enjoy “high academic 
standing and were on the 
final accreditation list of the 
American Association of 
Universities when __ that 
agency discontinued its pol- 
icies of accrediting under- 


' graduate institutions, slightly 


over a year ago”; operate 
with a normal enrollment of 
fewer than 2.000; and are in 
the “thousand dollar range” 
for the basic costs of board, 
room, and tuition. 

The greatest tribute that 
can be paid to the soundness 
of the small college, says 
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Good Housekeeping, “is the 
achievement of the people” 
graduated from such institu- 


tions. “It is no surprise.” the 
magazine article continues, 


“to learn that in the 1949 
edition of Who’s Who in 
America, there are propor- 
tionately three times as many 
small-college graduates listed 
as there are alumni of the 


larger colleges and univer- 

sities.” 

21 Days, 2,500 Miles 
Wittenberg College’s a 


cappella choir is currently on 


the most extended tour of 
its history, traveling 2,500 
miles in 21 days. The group, 
under the direction of Prof. 
John Thomas Williams, is 
making 21 appearances in 20° 
cities, is helping promote 
Christian Higher Education 
Year in ULC congregations 
throughout the middle and 
central west. 

The Hamma Choir of 20° 
seminarians has completed a 
one-week 270-mile spring 
swing through Ohio and 
Michigan. It is the first time 
in the choir’s history that a 
tour has been made. 


50 Voices, 1,500 Miles 
Between April 16 and 26, 
members of Gettysburg Col-, 
lege’s a cappella choir will 
not be attending classes— 
they'll be on an extensiv 
1.500 mile tour of the eas! 
coast. : 
Starting in Martinsburg 
W. Va., they will sing ir 
Winchester, Richmond, New 
port News, Roanoke, Staun’ 
ton, Va.; Camp Lejeune 


Wilmington, Charlotte, Kan 
napolis, N. C.; Silver Spring: 
and Hagerstown, 
fore getting back to the batt 
tlefield campus 10 days ane 


Trinity Church (Jackson, Miss.) young people recently enter 
tained local students from China, Latvia, Hawaii, Argentina, Cub» 


The Luthera:| 


a of mileage later. 


Fifty students will make 
the trip, perform under the 
direction of Director Parker 
Wagnild. 


Changed Music 


Music sung this year by 
‘the Lenoir Rhyne College a 
cappella choir isn’t the same 
‘as last year’s—for two rea- 
sons. 

First, the success of the 
1949 group was such that by 
popular demand, the choir 
is filling many return engage- 
ments this spring. Repetition 
of the last concert would 
“never do. — 

Secondly, this year’s choir 
roster has changed radically 
as a result of 1949 gradua- 
tion exercises, when many 
‘choir members were to be 
‘found in the senior class. 

Sixty students will cover 
1,800 miles of North and 
South Carolina this spring, 
traveling from Raleigh to 
Asheville, from Greensboro 


and in a number of cities in 
‘South Carolina. 


Wagner's Lent 
“Religious Emphasis” at 


‘Wagner College will last the 
entire length of Lent. Each 
Friday, speakers will address 
‘the student body. They in- 
‘clude: New York Synod 
President Frederick Knubel, 
New York City Mission So- 
ciety President Kenneth D. 
Miller, Philadelphia Pastor 
Robert D. Hershey, New 


| Foelsch. 

In addition, Wednesday 
evenings are devoted to 
‘Bible study under direction 
of Chaplain Paul Kirsch. 
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‘to Charlotte in Tarheelia, : 


York City Pastor Charles B. — 


Briefly Speaking 


The story of the Prodigal Son, as told by a five- 
year-old Lutheran pastor’s son during family devo- 
tions: “The father had two boys. One of them ‘took 
his money and went away. He was very bad and 
spent it all. When he got hungry, he had to eat pig’s 
food. Finally, he went back home and his father gave 
him a big doggie roast! ! !” 

When Northwest Synod Pastor Gordon Lindemann 
and his nurse wife were commissioned for service 

in Liberia, their pastor and lay friends in synod 

wanted to lend their support. Six congregations 

set out to take one-sixth shares in the project. To 
date, five have responded with $600 each—Salem 

Church, Albert Lea; Salem Church, Minneapolis; 

Holy Trinity, St. Paul; St. Paul’s Church, Red Wing; 

and Luther Memorial, Madison. Several others are 

working towards getting in on the project. 


Through the efforts of Layman Edward G. Bus- 
chow, of United Church, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., colored 
photographs have been secured of all home mission 
fields within the Pittsburgh Synod. A film library is 
currently being distributed, telling the story of home 
mission development through slides. 


Pastor C. H. Zeidler, a member of the Northwest 
Synod's committee on Men for the Ministry, is 
setting a pace at Trinity Church, Appleton, Wis., 
by having at least one student in each of the three 
classes at Northwestern Seminary. In addition, 
there are over a dozen young men and women in 
the congregation committed to full-time service. 


When the Lutheran Pastors’ Association of Toledo, 
Ohio, sponsored a recent Carload Clothing Club, Lu- 
ther Leaguers volunteered’ for the job of collecting a 
goal of six tons. Using cars to cover all parts of the 
city the young people gathered over 17,000 pounds, 
more than 2! tons over their goal! 


"The Lutheran" is a tool of evangelism, maintains 
Pastor Victor K. Wrigley, of Gethsemane Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis., for ‘the size makes handy reading 
for the commuters on Milwaukee's interurban trains. 
Many of our members have struck up acquaintance- 
ships when they saw seat-mates pull the latest copy 
of ‘The Lutheran’ from their pockéts, begin read- 
ing. A number of these have proved to be excel- 
lent prospects for our congregation." 


vVOONNECHICUT 
Co-operate in Radio Lenten Vespers 


AN INTERESTING PROGRAM of intersyn- 
odical co-operation was worked out by three 
Lutherans of Naugatuck when Pastors Don- 
ald Kent, Augustana; O. H. Bertram, Mis- 
souri; and Theodore Schrader, ULCA, co- 
operated in a weekly program: Lenten 
Vespers, broadcast on WWCO, Waterbury. 
Pastor Bertram organized, directed a choir 
from the three participating congregations 
* for these broadcasts. 

BUILDING PROGRAMS are engaging the at- 
tention of several congregations. ST. PAUL’s, 
Bridgeport, will soon dedicate a new parish 
house, the first of three buildings to be 
erected in a comprehensive plan of reloca- 
tion. . . . Grace Cuurcu, Hartford, broke 
ground Feb. 5 for a new church and parish 
house to cost $180,000. . . . First CHURCH, 
Waterbury, plans to erect a new church 
edifice. The present property has been in- 
creased by purchase of three houses, one to 
be converted into a parsonage. 

First Cuurcu, Southington, is building a 
new parsonage for Pastor and Mrs. Martin 
Dolbeer. Pastor Dolbeer was _ installed 
March 12. 

THE WAGNER COLLEGE choir completed its 
1950 concert tour with a swing through 
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Connecticut giving concerts at St. Paul’s, 
- Torrington, at St. Paul’s, Danbury (Mis- 
souri), St. Paul’s, Bridgeport, and Immanuel, 
Meriden. 

More THAN 250 Luther Leaguers met at 
St. John’s, New Britain, for a Feb. 5 mis- 
sionary rally. 


The Herbert Hrdlicka, 
chairman for CHEY, reports three successful 
held New Britain and 
Waterbury. Representatives of the congre- 
gations met for instruction by GHEY lead- 
ers—Dr. Knubel, Dr. Langsam, Dr. Arnoldi 
and Synodical Chairman Eugene Strebel. 


Rey. conference 


rallies in Boston, 


Hans P. TREUVENFELS, regional. director 
for displaced persons, reports that some 350) 
DPs have been settled in Connecticut 
through Lutheran World Action. A large 
number of Estonians are settled near 
Danielson and a Latvian group has estab- 
lished itself near Willimantic. The Rev) 
John Aderma, an Estonian DP pastor, is 
at present assigned to Immanuel, Meriden. 
where under the guidance of the Rev. George 
Hagedorn he will learn American practice: 
before being assigned to a congregation. 

THE REV. WOLFGANG FLEMMING was or 
dained by Dr. Knubel, installed as pastor:o” 
Zion Church, Bristol, Feb. 20. Pastor 
Schilke and Plagemann assisted. 

IMMANUEL CHURCH, Naugatuck, recentl’ 
dedicated a stainless steel steeple cross iii 
honor of the servicemen of the congregai 
tion, an outdoor bulletin board in memor 
of Sgt. George Schiller. 

THe Rev. Kart RICHTER, who recentl! 
resigned) as pastor of Concordia, Mari 
chester, plans to retire from the ministry. 

CONRAD R. REISCI 


The parsonage family at Unity Church, Chicag 
—the Millard Stiles—was recently honored b 
the congregation at a Triple Anniversary part’ 
Pastor and Mrs. Stiles observed their 15th wee 
ding anniversary, the I5th anniversary of hy 
ordination and the I5th anniversary of his pai 
torate. An orchid corsage, a purse, and lette» 
of congratulation were included in the gifts 
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fOfficers of the Upreceet Home's (Moorestown, 
N. J.) Auxiliary examine plans for a conversion 
project that will increase by 35 per cent the 
home's capacity. Ten rooms will cost $30,000, 
will be known as the Auxiliary Cottage. Mrs. 
Oscar Garver (center, front row) is president 
of the group 


FLORIDA 


MEMBERS of Trinity Church, Bradenton, 
dedicated their new $18,000 building Feb. 19. 
Participating in «the service were: Pastor 
W. J. Moretz, the Rey. Henry V. Kahlen- 
berg, Dr. N. E. Miller, and Synod .Président 
A. J. Holl. 

Although Trinity receives salary aid from 
the Board of American Missions, the church 
‘was built without aid from the Board. 
Actual cash in the building is about $18,000; 
valuation several thousand more. 

Retired navy man G. H. Wendland, after 
the contractor had finished his work, moved 
his electrical machine shop into the church 
and, with assistance of other men, finished 
the interior. He made no charge for time 
and work given three or four days per week 
from June 1949 until the building was com- 
pleted Feb. 1. The indebtedness of $6,200 
is in the form of an interest-free loan made 
by members of the congregation. 


The showing of “Like a Mighty Army" 
had affected one member of Church of the 
Daytona Beach. He rallied 
others to his side, canvassed for funds and 
labor and had the roof repaired, 
and exterior redecorated, windows cleaned, 


Resurrection, 
interior 


chancel carpeted, baptismal font and hymn- 
boards refinished, new robes secured for the 
_ senior choir, the church yard landscaped, 


/ . . 
and a new organ grill installed! 


' Durinc THE visir to Daytona Beach of 
Sister Mildred Winters, a gift of $1,000 made 
by Mrs. Matilda Dryer in memory of her 
‘husband was announced, the gift to be used 
by the Board of Deaconess Work for worthy 
“students of the diaconate. 

A NEW CONGREGATION has been organized 
‘at Miami Beach, given the name Church 
of the Epiphany. Dr. Luther A. Thomas, 
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board missionary, organized the church and 
is now its pastor. Weekday Lenten services 
are held in homes of members. 


The 22nd annual convention of synod will 
meet in Bradenton's Trinity Church, May 8- 
10. The synodical Women's Missionary So- 
ciety will meet simultaneously. 

CHEY RALLIES were held in Florida in 
February in Jacksonville, Tampa, Gaines- 
ville. The Newberry College Singers offered 
concerts at each. President Kinard, of New- 
berry College, and President Yost, of South- — 
ern Seminary, spoke. 

W. £. PUGH 


INDIANA 
Three Choirs Visit Congregations 


THREE DIFFERENT Lutheran college choirs 
have visited Indiana Synod during February 
and March. The Chapel Choir of Capital 
(ALC) University, Columbus, Ohio, pre- 
sented concerts in Richmond, Indianapolis, 
and Terre Haute. The Wittenberg College 
Choir presented The Seven Last Words at 
Evansville, Indianapolis, Logansport, Gary, 
and Fort Wayne during Lent. The Augustana 
College. Choir, Rock Island, Ill., sang in 
Indianapolis. 

THE BOARD of Mulberry Home for the 
Aged is looking for a superintendent. Dr. 
Ralph D. Wheadon has resigned to organize 
a new congregation at Jeffersonville. The 
board has announced that it would consider 
a layman. Pastors have been requested to 
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point qualified persons to this service. 

Hoty Triniry CHurcn, South Bend, was 
50 years old in January. Three former pas- 
tors—the Rev. William Eckert, South Haven, 
Mich.; Dr. A. H. Keck, Richmond; and the 
Rev. William C. Zimmann, Dayton, Ohio— 
participated in the anniversary. 


Grace Church, Columbia City, is sponsor- 
ing the resettlement of Latvian Pastor and 
Mrs. Volradus Isaks and their two children. 
He served three congregations in Valka, 
Latvia. The congregation has rented and 
furnished a house for the newcomers. 


THE Rev. Davip T; E. HOLLanp, Detroit, 
has accepted a call to the La Otto-South 
Whitley parish. He will move to La Otto 
May 1, when the new parsonage is com- 
pleted. 

THE Rev. Ross R. HIGHBERGER has re- 
signed as pastor of St. John’s Church, North 
Liberty, to become executive secretary of the 
Inner Mission Society of Baltimore, Md. 

THE Rev. L. G. Gray will leave St. Paul’s 
Church, Madison, May 1 for rest and re- 
cuperation in California. 

THE Rev. H. J. FENNiG of Battle Creek, 
Mich., has been installed pastor of the 
Springfield parish. ROBERT H. HEINE 


KANSAS 


Evangelism, Lent, CHEY Emphasized 


ALE CONGREGATIONS of the National Lu- 
theran Council met in group meetings for 
Evangelism last month. Numerous lay vis- 
itor institutes were held, will reach a climax 
for Easter, By agreement with the ULCA 
officers the CHEY appeal is postponed in 
Kansas until after Easter. 

Bic News for Lutherans in Kansas was 
the appointment of Judge William J. Wertz, 
district judge of Sedwick County, as. Justice 
of the State Supreme Court. Judge Wertz 
assumed his new position in Topeka March 1. 
He has been an active member of St. Paul’s 
Church, Wichita, for 27 years, numerous 
times a church councilman, and is a mem- 
ber of the New Church Building Fund Com- 
mittee. 
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THE Home MissioNs COMMITTEE, under 
the leadership of Pastor Calvin Naugle, re- 
ports the Mission $10 Club is growing. This 
committee supervised a recent survey in 
Wichita. ; 

Pastor J. Glenn Boliek, pastor of Good 

Shepherd Church, Washington, believes in 

an informed membership. Fifty-six new sub- 

scriptions for ''The Lutheran’ were received 
by this youngest mission of synod, which 

closed its charter membership roll with 46 

baptized children and 133 adults. 

Mrs. ErKo KisHi spoke in churches in 
Kansas City, Mo., Lawrence, Topeka and 
Wichita recently. ‘ 

St. Pauvt’s CuHurcH, Wichita, 
$15,661 toward apportioned and 


reported 
special 


‘benevolence in 1949. The congregation has 


613 communing members. 

L. W..BAvERLE has been elected president’ 
of the Wichita Council of Churches, A mem: 
ber of its. Weekday Committee since its be. 
ginning, he has been its chairman for many 
years. Well known in synod circles, he be- 
longs to St. Paul’s Church, Wichita. 

Tue Miptanp A Cappella Choir, on ¢ 
Lenten tour, sang in Kansas Synod churchey 
in Salina, Hutchinson, Topeka, Wichita 
Lawrence, Atchison, Kansas City, Sedalia 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 

Dr. T. BENTON PEERY has recently spoker 
in Winfield, Peabody, Abilene on religiouw 
life in Japan. He was the World Day oF 
Prayer speaker for all Protestant churche 
in Abilene, and has given his message i) 
many churches in Wichita, in keeping witl! 
the mission study for 1950, Japan Begin 
Again. 

THE FIRST ISSUE of The Bethlehem Mes 
senger, four-page parish paper for Bethle 
hem Church, North Kansas City, Mo., ha 
appeared. Editor is Pastor Edwin J. Hirsch 

T. BENTON PEER” 


Look Out! 
“The crime and lawlessness of our lan’ 
are due in no small measure to facult: 
education!”—from a CHEY article in ths 


South Carolina Lutheran. 


Now ‘'c'' here! 


The Luther 


MARYLAND 
~ Scot Leads Preaching Mission 


HAGERSTOWN—Dr. J. Hutchison Cock- 
‘burn, former Moderator of the Church of 
‘Scotland, was guest preacher at the Lenten 
‘Preaching Mission in Hagerstown, sponsored 
‘by the Washington County Council of 
Churches. 

In his opening sermon on “St. Peter’s Con- 
‘fession, Thou Art the Christ” Dr. Cockburn 
sharpened three points: (1) The individual 
appeal which Jesus makes; (2) The new re- 
‘lationship that existed between Jesus and the 
‘disciples after the confession of Peter; and 
(3) The eternal value of the church. 

MoreE THAN 250 women of Western Con- 
‘ference churches heard Mrs. C. K. Lippard, 
‘retired missionary to Japan, review the book 
Japan Begins Again at Trinity Church, 
‘Hagerstown, recently. 

“IF THE CHURCH is to survive the present 
crisis it must get back to primary sources,” 


said Dr. Russell D. Snyder, Philadelphia 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, in intro- 
ducing his two lectures on The Beatitudes 
and The Lord’s Prayer delivered to the pas- 
tors of the Maryland Synod at the Pre-Lenten 
Retreat held in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Frederick, Feb. 20. 

IMPROVEMENTS costing $50,000 are sched- 
uled for Evangelical Church, Frederick. In- 
cluded are a new organ, redecoration, light- 
ing, and renovation. 


Twenty-three hundred men and women 
workers participated in a religious survey of 
Washington County by the Washington 
County Council of Churches. The canvass 
resulted in 22,000 with 67,000 
cards showing church affiliations or absence 
of church membership. Only 3,000 persons 
indicated no church membership or church 
preference. 


CHEY News: At the district rally held in 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Jan. 31, 150 
persons heard Drs. J. Frank Fife, John L. 


interviews, 


Confirmation Folders 
WITH SCRIPTURE TEXTS 


Beautifully tinted designs with motifs and artistry to 
convey your best wishes on a day that will be long cherished 
in the heart and mind of the recipient. Envelopes included. 


No. X1056 For Your Confirmation 


Size 4%x5% inches. 
man’s “Head of Christ” and embossing. Price 10 Cents 


No. X1056 10 Cents 


No. H4151 
Order by mail, 


telephone or in 
person. 


Features six-color inserts of Sall- 


Confirmation Greetings 
Size 4%x5% inches. Features unusual die-cut aperture 
and daintily embossed floral figures. 


No. 25B5409 Confirmation Greetings 


Price 5 Cents 


Size 5%4x6%% inches. Features a scented satin sachet. 


Price 25 Cents 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Chicago 11, Il. 


17 W. Franklin St. 
Baltimore 1, Md, 
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at a planning dinner. 


fe ee ” 


Deaton, W. C. Waltemyer, and Harry F. 
Baughman speak. .. . On Feb, 12 Dr. Ray- 
mond J. Seeger, synodical CHEY director, 
addressed the congregations in Funkstown 
and Smithsburg, later counseled with work- 
ers. . . . Chairman Frank S. Leiter, Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, recently entertained 40 
key men and women of Trinty as his guests 
WILSON P. ARD 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
CHEY Rolling in Conferences 


BuFFALO—Momentum. for CHEY gains 


~ continuously in the Western Conference, says 


Conference Chairman Martin Hoeppner. A 


- complete check from Rochester to Buffalo 


reveals enthusiasm and high optimism. Con- 


- gregational Rallies and Loyalty Dinners are 


being held. Advanced gifts returns indicate 
many. quotas being more than assured! 

The $100-or-More Club of St. John's 
Church, Buffalo, where Chairman Hoeppner 
is pastor, is indicative of the spirit and mo- 
mentum. Reports the pastor, "The $100-or- 
More Club has thus far raised 55 per cent of 
our quota. This represents $3,300 given by 

More to come." 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 
Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 


26 people or organizations. 


Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 
When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Emanuel’ S Spire Points Youto the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 

- 11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 

& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 
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DISPLACED PERSONS continue to arrive. 
Superintendent George E. Heck of the Roch- 
ester Inner Mission Society reports that the 
51st DP has been resettled in that area. 

SPECIAL MEETING of conference is sched- 
uled March 20 in Batavia, to consider the 
findings of the conference committee on 
greater co-operation. Members are con- 
cerned about the need for more direct 
supervision and leadership in the co-opera- 
tive work of its congregations. 

LAYMEN OF THE ALC, Missouri Synod 
and the ULCA are again planning a city-wide 
rally, a Lutheran Men’s Banquet, March 23 
at Reformation Church, Rochester. 

PRE-LENTEN RETREATS in Buffalo an¢ 


Rochester have been highlighted by talks 
of Dr. Frederick R. Knubel. 


BROTHERHOOD SUNDAY marked a unique 
service at Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo. Dr 
Roberta Bitgood, organist and choir director 
presented Mrs. Estelle Andrews, Negro so 
prano from Detroit, who sang a series Co) 
spirituals. 

Tue REV. WILLIAM M. Horn bade dard 
to Peace Church, Rochester, on March 1 
and left for Philadelphia to take up the pos 
of editor of the Augsburg Uniform Serie 
Sunday school literature. 

THE Rey. Paut G. ALBERTI was installer 
pastor of Transfiguration Church, Rochester 
Feb. 12. Participating were Pastors Rober 
J. Nelson, Elmer G. Schaertel, Elmore C 
Hoppe, Conference President John Kirsch 

FRANKLIN L. JENSEI! 


Observation 

“A sermon is like a pea-pod. It may b& 
full of large, plump peas, or it may have tw 
or three/ little ones. As one must needs hav 
much time to shell a pod half full of litt) 
peas as.a pod full of large ones, so it take 
as much time to hear a sermon with a fe” 
little thoughts as one full of great thought, 
Many a man sends his peas to market befo) 
the pods are well filled.” 
—Lutheran Observer, Feb. 1, 188 

* oe * | 

Some like 'em hot; - | 
Some like 'em cold! 
But den't let 'em in the pot 40 minutes all tol» 


The Luther» 
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ONTARIO 
LWA and CHEY Share Spotlight 


CLOSE TO THE HEARTS of Canada Synod 
Lutherans lies the cause of Lutheran World 
Action. 1949 contributions totaled $36,700 
(in excess of the quota and over twice as 
much as received from any other Canadian 
Lutheran synod, conference or district). Re- 

-alizing that greater emphasis is necessary 
in 1950, many congregations are devoting 
their Lenten offerings to LWA. 

BUT THE REAL back-bending is over CHEY 
these days. Of course the mind of the 
church has long been planning the big lift. 
Now that the plan of how best to do it is 

| complete, the bigger job is to convince the 
lifters that it is the best way. 


How about exchanging some of our pre- 
occupied, contented self supporters with 
home mission enthusiasts? The following, 
quoted from a letter to members of a re- 
cently organized home mission, will explain: 
“Do you believe that ‘the Church must be 
planted,’ that it is wonderful to build 
churches in our cities, towns and villages? 
. .. An opportunity has arisen to bring gifts 
for St. Matthew's Finnish Church, Sudbury. 
It may seem strange that such a request 
should come to us, a congregation without 
a building of its own. But Scripture admon- 
ishes: ‘Bear ye one another's burdens.’ Your 
church council endorsed the appeal." 


“GOLDEN Hours” have been on the wing 

for 20 years at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Kitchener. Dr. J. W. Doberstein, author of 
On Wings of Healing, was the anniversary 
speaker Feb. 19. 
_ Zion Cuorcu, Stratford, has decided to 
five half of all open offerings to benevolence. 
This followed fully met apportionment and 
LWA quotas for two successive years. 

Twin-Ciry Sunday school teachers re- 
cently heard lectures on Basic Christian 
Teaching and How to Present It. 

“THEY CARE” is the impression received by 
the passer-by who suddenly comes upon the 
recently renovated lovely little St. John’s 
Church in Eastern Ontario. 
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Thousands 


upon thousands of people are 
discussing and praising 
Oxford’s great new classic 


IN OUR IMAGE 


Endorsed by noted leaders . . . eagerly 

welcomed by Christians of all creeds, this 

masterpiece of Old Testament character 

portrayal breathes vivid life into the very 

roots of our faith. Guy Rowe’s 32 heroic 

full-color portraits illuminate Houston 

Harte’s wise choice of King James text. — 
Secure IN OUR IMAGE at your bookstore 

Buckram, gold stamped, $10.00. De luxe 

French Morocco, $25.00. 


OX FORD 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 
FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


BUILDING PROGRAMS are being pressed 


with vigor by many churches. Sr. JOHN’s, 
Waterloo, is attempting to add an additional 
$25,000 to the $35,000 already in the build- 
ing fund. Sr. PETER’s, Kitchener, is nearing 
its goal of $25,000 for major repairs. A 
new facade and tower is contemplated by 
Trinity, Hamilton. Detailed plans for the 
long-awaited parish hall at St. MATTHEW’s, 
Kitchener, are nearing completion. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


How's That Again? 

“The Rev. H. Belk Leonard, of Louisville, 
president of the Senate, presided . . .”-— 
Clarion-Ledger, Jackson, Miss., reporting 
recent special session of the Mississippi 
Synod in Trinity Church. 


* Ie Ba 


Been to Washington recently, Mr. President? 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
One Pastor, 20 Years, $1,000 


ALTooNA—More than 2,000 people at- 
tended the four services held Feb. 26-27 at 
Zion Church, Johnstown, in celebration of 
the 20th anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
Theodore H. Buch, who received many fit- 
ting tributes and a purse of $1,000 in recog- 
nition of his faithful service. Zion congre- 
gation is the largest in Pittsburgh Synod, 
second largest Lutheran church in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Zion has elected Andrew J. Rehbogen, 
Gettysburg seminarian, associate pastor be- 
ginning in June when he will be ordained. 
Mr. Rehbogen took part in the anniversary 
services for Dr. Buch, along with Dr. H. 
Reed Shepfer, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod; Dr. E. A. Tappert of New York, 
former pastor of the congregation; and the 
Rev. Waldemar Buch of Beaver Falls, son 
of Dr. and Mrs. Buch. 

THE ANNUAL Pre-Lenten Retreat for 
Allegheny Conference was held in Zion 
Church, Everett. Guest preacher was Dr. 
Lewis C. Manges, Harrisburg. 

APPROXIMATELY 300 young people met in 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 25th Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 Weeks $140—8 Weeks 


$250. N. Y. Office. Room 1274. Il 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


BANQUET TABLE ROLL PAPER 


White Embossed Rolls 


Write today for prices and free sample piece 


BEB CLEANSER COMPANY 
Established 1924 


Box 278, Dept. C ONEONTA, N. Y. 


WANTED 


At “Quiet Retreat,” New Market, Vir- 
ginia. Boarders by the week or month. 
Rates reasonable. Write to Box 116, New 
Market, Virginia. 
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Hollidaysburg for the annual Missionary 
Rally of the Altoona District Luther League. 
Miss Alice Zachariah, a native nurse from 
our India mission field, now studying at 
Johns Hopkins School of Nursing, spoke. 

Dr. Harry F. BAUGHMAN, of Gettysburg 
Seminary, spoke te more than 300 delegates 
attending the convention of District 10, 
Cambria County Sunday School Association. 
He called the Sunday school “the only in- 
stitution that can be depended upon to bring 
specific religious influence into the lives of 
growing youths.” 


More than 200 Lutherans of Bedford 
county met in Trinity Church, Bedford, for 
the CHEY rally Feb. 16. Speakers were the 
Rev. George Berkheimer, secretary of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod; Dr. W. C. 
Waltemyer, head of the Bible department at 
Gettysburg College; and Dr. G. E. Me- 
Carney, synod's CHEY director. The Sus- 
quehanna University Choir furnished music. 


THE LUTHERAN MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
of Johnstown has voted to co-operate with 
the other Protestant churches in the evan- 
gelistic efforts scheduled for this fall. Plans 
are being made for a Christian Teaching) 
Mission to be held Nov. 2-9. 

THE SOMERSET County Lutheran Pas- 
toral Association has asked public school! 
officials to grant churches one night a week 
on which the schools would not schedule a 
school event. 

WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION is in its: 
third year in Everett, where more than 350) 
children are released from public-school one 
hour a week for religious education. | 

GRANTSVILLE CHuRCH of the Salisbury, 
pastoral charge was rededicated Jan. 15... 
A NEw, $10,000 pipe organ was dedicatec 
March 5 at Trinity Church, Confluence. . . 
A CONGREGATIONAL Victory dinner was hele 
recently at Zion Church, Meyersdale, te 
mark completion of payments for a $30,000 
improvement program which began in 1946 
. .. TRINITY CHuRCH, Bedford, has begun > 
$25,000 renovation program. .. . PLANS hav» 
been made to renovate both Sunday schocr 
rooms and sanctuary at Zion Church, Everet? 

PAUL O. HAMSHE! 


The Lutheray| 


Members “Happy Birthday” Hoh 


LANCASTER—A large delegation of Em- 
manuel Church members greeted Pastor 
Ernest J. Hoh at the parsonage door on his 
recent birthday, read an appropriate poem, 
sang Happy Birthday, and handed over to 
him the keys to a new four-door sedan! 

Dr. CHarLes B. Fortscu, Holy Trinity 
Church, New York, addressed the recent 
joint meeting of the Lancaster and Harris- 
burg Pastoral Associations in Palm United 
Church, Palmyra, speaking on the theme of 
preaching on the Seven Last Words, at the 
Good Friday service. A banquet followed. 

THE PRE-LENTEN RETREAT of the Lan- 

"caster Conference was held in Christ Church, 
Elizabethtown, with Dr. Viggo Swensen, 
Zion Church, Harrisburg, - preaching, also 
reading a paper entitled, The Minister’s Per- 
sonal Religious Life in Lent. 

SPRING CONFERENCE will meet in Con- 
cordia Church, Chestnut Hill, April 27. 


Seminarian Raymond May has been called 
to the St. James-Concordia Parish, and will 
be installed after his graduation and ordina- 
tion in May. 

Dr. RoBerT R. FRrRitscH, professor emer- 

itus at Muhlenberg College,. will be the 
spring Bible studies lecturer for the 17 co- 
Operating Lutheran churches of the Ephrata 
area, from April 17 to May 5. Ephesians 
will be studied and discussed. 

ADVANCE OFFERINGS have been made in 
some churches for CHEY. Pastors report 
hearty interest in the appeal. . . . SEVERAL 
BUSLOADS of Lancaster pilgrims participated 
in the recent motorcade to Muhlenberg 
College. ELWOOD W. REITZ 


"WASHINGTON-OREGON 
Synod Considers Sitka Hospital 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Pacific 
Synod is convinced it should go into the 
field of hospital service on the west coast. 
In the past two years, synod has been ap- 
proached by four cities on its territory asking 
it to come in to take over their hospital 
work. Latest offer came from the hospital 
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board of the City of Sitka, Alaska. 

A special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held Feb. 20 at St. Mark’s 
Church, Portland, to consider a proposal 
made by the Sitka board that would provide 
a three-way arrangement between the United 
States Government, the City of Sitka, and 
the Pacific Synod for the establishment and 
operation of a 40-bed hospital. 

The U.S. government and the City of 
Sitka would provide the funds and erect a 
hospital that would cost around $800,000. 
It would be up to synod to provide the staff. 
The executive committee understands the 
church will have no financial obligation: 
Final arrangements have not been worked 
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The most fitting 
EASTER GIFT 
of all! 


MAGNIFICENT, self- 

explaining Study Edition 

which brings a full un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures to 
the modern reader, and yet re- 
tains the complete text of the be- 
loved King James Translation. 
Almost 2,000 pages, beautifully 
printed and bound. 126-page 
Concordance; maps. $70.00 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Study Edition of the 


Holy Bible 


At all bookstores, WESTMINSTER & 


SAARI 


out. However, the committee passed a res- 

olution that indicated synod’s willingness 
to enter into such an arrangement. 

Southern Conference pastors held a one- 

day Lenten Retreat Feb. 20 at St. Mark's 

Church, Portland. A communion service, a 


book review given by Theodore Hartig, of 


St. Paul's Church, Vancouver, Wash., and a 


business meeting were included. 

Sr. Marx’s Cuurcn, which celebrated its 
25th year of organization recently, dedicated 
a new church building, which cost $54,000. 

Over 100 attended the first service of the 
new mission in Salem, Ore. Nearly 50 adults 
have indicated interest in joining. Organiza- 
tion date has been tentatively set for Apr. 30. 

FORMAL ORGANIZATION of Emmanuel 
Church, Willamina, Ore., took place Feb. 19. 
President L. H. Steinhoff preached. There 
are over 50 charter members. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


Perfection for Sacred Duty Big 


estments 


AND ACCESSORIES FOR 


tHe CLERGY 


You'll prefer the refinements 
that give our vestments perfec. 
tion for sacred service and long 
wear. Tailored to your individ- 
ual needs to assure accurate fit 
from finest materials, Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write a our latest 
cata Cloth 
swatches on request, 


cHoIR VESTMENTS & ACCESSORIES 


e@ Embroidered Superfrontals 
@ Frontals @ Markers @ Dossals 


Send Inquiries and Orders to Ecc, Arts Dept, 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


¢ J, THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. 
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Me 
CHEY 1s GAINING momentum. Congre- 
gational rallies are being held. Pastor Lloyd 
Jacobson is synodical director, Pastor Harold 
Hamilton, assistant director. $21,428 of the 
synod’s CHEY goal will go to the new Pacific 
Seminary being established jointly with the 
California Synod. 
Total goal for synod is $30,000. $7,142 
will go to Midland College and $1,430 to the 
special aid fund, PAUL WILLIAM FUNK 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
BERKHEIMER, GEORGE H. From Arendts- 
ville parish, Pa. Assistant to president and 
“secretary of synod. 2600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
BisHop, JoHN S. From Goldsboro-Mt. Zion 
parish, Pa. To Salem Church, Oberlin, 
Pa. Box 125. 


BRAME, EDwarpd, From New Kingston par- 
ish, Pa. To Mt. Union parish, Mt. Union, 
Pa, : 

Corre_tT, HARRY F. From Pen Mar parish, 


Pa. Retirement. Rouzerville, Pa. 
seve Georce S. From Karthaus parish, 
. To Hartleton parish, Hartleton, Pa. 

Fae Paut W. From Weatherly par- 
ish, Pa. To First Church, Stewartsville, 
N. J. N. Main St. 

JOHNSON, ELwoop G. From Paradise parish, 
Pa. To St. Paul’s Church, Newport, Pa. 
127 S. Second St. 

MEcKLey, RacpH W. From York Springs 
parish, Pa. To Jersey Shore parish, Jersey 
Shore, Pa. 222 Maple St. 

Ricuarp,, R. R. From Shanksville parish. 
Pa. Retirement. 1198 Virginia Ave. 
Hagerstown, Md. 

SHUMAKER, C. RicHaRD. From Gettysburg 
Seminary (student). To Plum Creek par 
ish, Pa, ek Snydertown, Pa. 

Urtaur, L. F., Jr. From St. John’s Church 
Hebron, a To Mount Bethel parish) 
Mount Bethel, Pa. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 
BAUMGARTNER, H. E., JR. From St. Paul® 
Church, Mobile, Ala. To Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


” 


The Luthera» 


as board missionary to develop congre- 
gation. 1015—23rd Ave. East. 


INDIANA SYNOD 
FENNIG, H. J. From Trinity Church, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. To Harlan parish, Har- 
lan, Ind. 


MIDWEST SYNOD 
De FREESE, Paut. From Grace Church, 
Hooper, Nebr. To First St. Paul’s Church, 
‘Hastings, Nebr. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 

ALBRIGHT, MALCOLM. From Apostles’ 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. To Atonement 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 1544 E. Mont- 
gomery Ave. 

KisTLeR, DanireL D. From Coopersburg 
parish, Pa. To Holy Trinity Church, Leb- 
anon, Pa. 426 N. Sth St. 

Lonc, ALFRED L. From Trinity Church, 
Lansford, Pa. To Christ Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 547 W. Orange St. 

RITTER, CHARLES E., Jr. To St. Luke’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 116 Lewis Ave., 
East Lansdowne, Pa. . 

TOBABEN, HERBERT W. From Pleasant Val- 
ley parish, Pa. To St. Michael’s Church, 
Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 2147 E. 
Cumberland St. 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
TREXLER, E. Ray. From Mt. Moriah Church, 
China Grove, N. C. To Holy- Trinity 
parish, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
VIRGINIA SYNOD 
SIGMAN, WALTER. From Helton parish, Va. 
To Orkney Springs parish, Va. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 
12-13. 


Executive Board, ULCA. New York 
16. Brotherhood Convention. Wisconsin 
Conference (Northwest Synod). St. 
John's Church, Oshkosh, Wis. 


17-19. Nebraska Synod. Grace Church, West 
Point 

18-20. North Carolina Synod. Beth Eden 
Church, Newton 

22-23. Brotherhood Convention. Texas Synod. 
Grace Church, Houston 
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“We can no more understand 
the New Testament without the 
Apocrypha than we can under- 
stand contemporary American 
life with no knowledge of the 
Civil War.” —Pastor’s Journal 


The Smith-Goodspeed COMPLETE BIBLE 
is the only Bible that gives you the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha in your language—the 
American language of today. 
“Pure, beautiful, clear, often incisive Eng- 
lish . . . delightful to read.” 
—Christian Evangelist 
“The clearest window through which we 
may look into the minds of those who wrote 
the Hebrew and Greek originals.” 
—Christian Century 


The Smith- 
Goodspeed 
COMPLETE 

BIBLE 


$4.00 at all 
bookstores. 

THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Hl. 


THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed). Old and 
New Testaments. Popular edition, $3.00 
THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed), 
Popular edition, $1.00 

And 14 other editions in handsome, per- 
manent bindings, Write for free descrip- 
tive circular, 


24-25. Board of Publication. Colton Manor, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

25. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
Motherhouse 

25-27. Midwest Synod. St. John's Church, 
Russell, Kan. 

25-27. Kansas Synod. St. Luke's Church, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

27-29. Luther League Convention. Georgia- 
Alabama Synod. Ascension Church, 
Savannah, Ga. ' 

Oct. 4-12. Biennial Convention of the 


United Lutheran Church in 
America. KRNT Radio Theater, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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Gift Editions of the 


With music. 


music. 


5\/, inches. Words only. 


HERE WE HAVE STARS ! 


Sensitive poetry, filled with understanding and sympathy, reflect- 
‘ing the nature of a woman who loved to write about her fellow men 
: and women. Combining joys and sorrows with a love of God and 
} » man, Margaret Seebach's collected poems and sonnets tell simple 
. truths that delight the reader with their beauty. 

Mrs. Seebach, former editor of LUTHERAN WOMAN'S WORK, 
played an active role in the activities of the Women's Missionary 
Society. (UB692) Cloth Binding $2.50 

Gift Edition, 
bound in red imitation 


leather $3.00 


i Easter Gifts for Mother, Dad 


COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


UH593 
French: Morocco, limp, round corners, back title and side 


UH595 
Red Turkey Morocco, limp, round corners, gold roll, back title 
in gold, red under gold edges. Page size 5!/p x 8 inches. With 


UHS512 
Pebbled Calf, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, back 


inches. (NM1313) 


cross in gold, red under gold edges. Page size 5!/> x 8 inches. 


$6.90 


$12.50 


title and side IHS monogram and cross in gold. Page size 334 x 


$4.50 


LUTHER EMBLEM COMPACT 


The striking design of this compact is high 
lighted by the Luther Emblem in full color. 
Made of Polished Gilt Bronze, size 234 x 23 | 
$2.40 tax included 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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' - PUBLICATION HOUSE 


The Lutheran 


nd the Chiliven 


WE BOW OUR HEADS 
Edited by J. W. Doberstein 


Containing more than one hundred prayers and poems for children, 
charmingly illustrated with Peggie Geiszel's drawings, this book is 
an exquisite gift for any child of ten. or younger. The selections, 
poetry and prose, have been carefully made from writers past and 
present. Printed in large type, for easy reading. The book contains 
nine sections: How to Pray, Morning Prayers, Evening Prayers, Meal- 
time Prayers, Poems That Are Prayers, Poems That Praise, Prayers 
for Many Things, Good to Know by Heart, and Benediction. 

80 large pages, bound in moisture-repellent cloth, gaily printed in 
colors. (UB645) $2.50 


LIFE OF CHRIST VISUALIZED BK. 3 


In beautiful full color, this Bible Visualized booklet gives a new 


and unusual translation of the Scriptures—a picturization of the 
life of Christ from the Triumphal Entry to the Ascension, in pic- 
ture strip form. The book contains 48 pages, with 225 continuity 
pictures. Size, 7!/4 x 10!/4 inches. (NM533) 

45c each, $4.95 a dozen 


BETTER WAYS 
OF GROWING UP 


John E. Crawford and 
Luther Woodward 


This is the gift book par excellence for 


every teen-ager and every teen-ager's 


ORDER NOW 


, ~) parents. Discusses problems that beset 
' pErTel ee boys and girls, provides self-analysis tests, 
if Growine . gives suggestions for reducing personal 

and social conflicts, points the way to a well-adjusted personality. 270 
pages. Illustrated. Handsomely bound. (UB607) $3.00 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. — Columbia 3, S.C. 


17 W. Franklin St. 3103 W. Sixth St. 
Baltimore, |, Md. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


THERE HASN’T BEEN much on this page 
recently about cold war and H-bombs 
and similar world problems, for the rea- 
son that I haven’t much to say. Like 
most people I have a notion that these 


are things about which only the experts 


(if any) really know something. 

But JI did venture to write down some 
words a few weeks back, and to my sur- 
prise these words brought a very strong 
response from readers. It seems that even 
if one doesn’t have much to say, it’s a 
good thing to say it. 

So I venture to call to your attention 
a very startling event about the year 590 
B.C. Jeremiah the prophet had been pre- 
dicting terrible things which he expected 
to happen. “I looked at the earth, and 
lo! it was chaos, At the heavens, and 
their light was gone. I looked at the 
mountains, and lo! they were quaking. 
And all the hills swayed to and fro. I 
looked, and lo! there was no man, And 
all the birds of the air had flown.” 

While such gloomy expectations were 
in Jeremiah’s mind, his cousin Hanamel 
arrived from Jeremiah’s home village, 
Anathoth. He wanted Jeremiah, as his 
kinsman, to exercise his right of buying 
a piece of ground in Anathoth. Of what 
use would the field be to a man who was 
quite sure all fields in the land would 
soon be laid waste and the whole nation 
destroyed! 

But Jeremiah recognized that this was 
a sign from God. So he bought the field, 
and had the deed of purchase put in a 
safe place. “For thus says the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel,” Jeremiah wrote 
in his book: “Houses and fields -and 
vineyards shall once more be bought in 
this land.” 


THOUGH THE BUILDINGS may tumble 
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down on us in some year soon to come, 
there is no great cause for alarm. We 
can lead a quiet and faith-filled life in 
whatever days we have. With everything 
due for some atomic junk-heap in the 
relatively near future, it isn’t evén neces- 
sary for us to acquire great estates to be- 
queath to our grandchildren. Like a man 
who knows he will die next month, we 
can shrug off all the lesser values of this 
earth, and live for those things alone 
which are of eternal worth. 

_ That’s probably how the early Chris- 
tians lived, when Nero and some other 
emperors were indulging their pastime 
of throwing Christians into the arena 
with the lions. The Christians had dis- 
counted the inconveniences which lay 
immediately ahead of them, and were 
living for the long pull. 


WE Ma&AyY BE PLEASANTLY surprised by 
the way things turn out in our twentieth- 
century history. But one way or another, 
it’s no use to get excited. God will have 
people building and planting on some 
planet no doubt, this one or another one, 
as he sees fit. 

In fact, the most comfortable way to 
live is with the thought that tomorrow is 
the judgment day. It puts things in good. 
perspective. We aren’t bothered by such 
insignificant things as headaches. And it 
doesn’t matter too terribly much whether 
all our clothes or automobiles are of the 
1951 style. 

We have a Master who will outlast all 
the statesmen who shake their fists at one 
another at present. Of course he is their 
Master too, and may induce them one of 
these days to cut out their foolishness. 

It’s really quite a pleasure, in days off 
tension, to be a Christian. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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Witten erg ollege 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Training Christian business men, doctors, engineers, lawyers, pastors, 
scientists, teachers, writers, homemakers and other leaders since,1845 


ASPIRING ; 


to the 


SLAKS 


No only through the 
telescopes of our splen- 
did campus Observatory, but 
also in spiritual ways, Mid- 
land College students be- 
come concerned with the 
higher things of life. 


MIDLAND 32s 
COLLEGE 


+ 
MIDLAND COLLEGE, practically in the mzddle of America, currently has stu- 
dents from a score of states and seven foreign countries. To these students, 
MIDLAND provides exalted Christian ideals and the strength of character to attain. 


them. MIDLAND welcomes all young men and women sincerely desirous of making 
‘the most of their lives and talents. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE is a four-year, co-educational, fully- 
accredited liberal arts college, affiliated with the United 
Lutheran Church in America. It offers degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bacheler of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Bachelor of Science in Business Administration, 
It has strong Art, Music, Dramatics, Teaching, Bible, Secre- 
tarial, Pre-medical, Pre-theological, and other vocational 
and cultural departments. 


THE ONLY ULCA-AFFILIATED COLLEGE 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Inquire now about Summer or Fall Registration 


William P. Hieronymus, Ph.D. President ‘a 
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